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Children’s Favorite Readers 


THE GINN BASIC READERS 


Here is a new series that presents material of high interest and quality 
at every level—stories that abound in humor, suspense, surprise. A real 
program of poetry, too, built into the books. 


A series that is the work not only of reading experts but of an expert in 
children’s literature. 


A series with stories that subtly glorify the qualities that make for greater 
happiness and richer living. 


Complete equipment for teaching reading and books through 
grade 6 now available. Write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street COLUMBUS 16 














Dingy, dark surroundings 
are no place to learn that home- 
making can be a wonderful ca- 
reer. Who wants to learn to plan 
menus, cook meals, and sew a 
fine seam in a gloomy Home Ec 
Lab? 

Good lighting sells, no matter 
whether the product is fabrics, 
foods, or learning. Teaching- 
learning curves show marked 
improvement when classroom 
lighting is planned to meet 


Who Could 
Blame Her? 


tested requirements. And in 
every instance the cost of light 
comes down when fluorescent 
lighting replaces incandescent 
bulbs. 

If your county has a KU 
office, you can obtain the serv- 
ices of an experienced lighting 
engineer to assist your school in 
planning adequate lighting for 
class rooms, study halls, and 
offices. This service is free, 
and incurs no obligation. 


Just Call or Write 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


159 WEST MAIN STREET LEXINGTON 
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Here's a Fighter Plane Engine 
that Never Gets Off the Ground 





The big coal-hauling unit, shown at the 
left, can move as much as 45 tons at a 
time. It’s powered by the same type of 
engine used in World War II P-38 and 
P-51 fighter planes. Without a super. 
charger and modified to use butane gas 
instead of gasoline, it delivers 750 hyp. 
through a six speed drive, can pull its 
full load up 12% grades, ‘push three 20. 
ton haulers out of gummy mud at a time. 
Like the electric shovel below, this unit, 
too, is operated by finger-tip electric con- 
trols. Both are evidence that in surface 
mining as in underground mining, the 
men who work in modern mines are more 
Horsepower—750 strong—moves 45 tons of coal from shovel to skilled machine operators than old-style 


preparation plant. Power for this huge monster comes from a con- a ‘ 
verted aircraft engine. pick and shovel miners. 


This 10-story-high giant costs almost a mil- 

lion dollars. Its reach is so long and high that 
Industry—as in the case of this rotary cement kiln—takes coal by the it can dig a pit up to 75 feet deep from a single 
thousands of tons to process materials, heat factories, provide power. working level. Such stripping shovels uncover 
— mines not only meet demands for volume, but for special sizes, near-surface coal seams for smaller machines to 
gtades load. 


To help make coal’s importance to the economy . nut 
clear, we've just published a new illustrated book- MN by s 
let, COAL AT WORK. Pictures show how coal yo a. 
lights cities, powers transportation, helps make Basi 
materials, provides chemicals, serves everyone. 
Send coupon for free specimen copy. 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KJ the 1 


S Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. Was | 
: Please send me a free, specimen copy of the new illustrated and 
BITUMINOUS & COAL booklet, Cal af WORK: Fo 
(PLEASE PRINT) : 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Name 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Street —— 


Wasuincton 5, D. C. City Zone_—_State—— 
Name of school_____ 

















Bituminous Coal . . . Lights the Way .. . Fuels the Fires . . . Powers the Progress of Amerits 
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(4 )T0 EAT 
A G000 BREAKFAST 
EVERY MORNING 
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NUTRITION INSTRUCTOR: Junior Grade 


Who learned the most when the high school 
home economics student came to teach a fifth- 
grade class—the young instructor or her 
pupils? The children were especially stimulated 
by the lively demonstration and talk on good 
food habits and table manners because it was 
given by someone so near their own age. The 
young instructor had the incentive, first of 
all, to increase her own knowledge of nutrition 
and the part it plays in child development. 
And she had the opportunity, secondly, to 
increase her self-confidence by addressing a 
youthful group. The gains, as it turned out, 
were definitely worth while on both sides. 


Other members of the high school home 
economics class, as part of their over-all 
nutrition campaign, built community interest 
by setting up striking window displays of the 
Basic 7 Food Groups in downtown stores. By 
the time the campaign was in full swing, there 
was enthusiastic cooperation between parents 
and teachers, elementary schools and high 
schools. 


If you are a teacher conducting a nutrition 
program at the elementary or high school 
level and would like information, either on 
the above project or similar projects, write: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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5 ways in which the home 
economics class can cooperate 
with the elementary teacher: 
1—Plan experiences with food in the 

classroom 


2—Help children plan school lunch 
menus 

3—Check children’s individual eating 
habits 

4—Prepare displays, materials, skits, 
movies for elementary groups 


5—Take elementary children on tour 
to food markets, bakeries, canneries, 








General Mills 


MAKERS 
a or 
‘Mtiched Flours ; Restored Cereals . Animal Feeds 
Home + Vitamin Products 





Copyright 1950, General Mills, Inc. 








‘ TIPS FOR 
(© TEACHERS 
ie va 


One American in one normal 
week consumes six times as 
many eggs, seven times as 
much meat, four times as 
much sugar as does one 
Russian. On what does the 
Russian live? Practically a 
bread and potato diet with 
over twice as much bread 
and nearly three times as many potatoes 
as the American eats. These significant 
facts are brought home in a series of 
two-color picture food charts in NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS (Gr. 6-7) by 
Norman Carls and Frank Sorenson. 


School administrators by the dozens voted 
the “most practical and attractive item” 
among the exhibits at the meeting of the 
AASA to be the WINSTON, NUMBER 
AS THE CHILD SEES IT. These instruc- 
tional materials are designed to make 
number meaningful and to help the iearner 
to see, touch, move, and rnanipulate de- 
vices so geared tc his own level that they 
are as interesting as toys. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION RECORDS by Dr. 
de Sauzé emphasize the oral approach of 
the famous Cleveland Plan. These four 10” 
records of unbreakable vinylite, with 
high fidelity tone reproduction, insure 
correct pronunciation. 


1950 copyright has been granted for 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, the dictionary designed spe- 
cifically for the pupil in the elementary or 
junior high school. 


Content with meaning is the theme of 
EASY GROWTH IN READING. Re- 
plete with action and life, all.books .n 
the series feature the 

STORY in its most ap- 

pealing form. Children 

love their EASY 

GROWTH readers which 

afford “plateau places’’ 

ofeasy reading and “‘rest- 

stops’’ which enable 

slower pupils to read 

along .ndependentiy. MEMBER 


WAL LYE "pile. 7 


Sensational New 





Right trom the tube 


No firing—no fixing—no brush is needed to . 
use this brilliant lacquer-like paint for 
decorating, monogramming, lettering or - 
marking purposes. Self-sealing tube with 
painting tip—easy as a pen to use. Comes 
in vermilion, yellow, green, blue, brown, 
black. $1 per tube with directions. If dleal- 
er cannot supply you, write Dept. ST., 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Makers of Crayola Drawing Crayon 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
a helpful and interesting 
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Begin by getting a branch (full of the M 
little twigs). About 23 x 18 inches of Ke 
in size. planne 


— , groups 
@ The Practical Rebus Decorate with tiny basket, toy chick oP 


: : section 
; ; andstringsof beads, little buttons, etc. 
e@ The Triple Teaching Plan g' ? ’ progra 


¢ Complete Word Recognition Cut out colored paper tulips 25% tall and in 
Tenens x 2% inches wide. Stick on with eddie] 


@ Special Helps for Immature tape. Or pin. 
Pupils 





e Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 


be one 
Paint 3 eggs or use Easter egg dye. A ve 
Write for Information Today Tape to “tree”. But before coloring tion is 

eggs, be sure to “blow out” and do headqu 
most gently. Louisvi 
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Plan Now to Attend 


The seventy-eighth annual convention of 
the Kentucky Education Association will 
be held in Louisville, Kentucky, on April 
12, 13. and 14. The complete convention 
program will be published in the April 
issue of the Kentucky School Journal. 

Much care and attention have been given 
to the planning of the program. Nationally 
known speakers will appear on each of the 
five general session programs. Their ad- 
dresses will deal with public relations, 
international affairs, the theater, local and 
state problems, and other matters of im- 
mediate interest to the profession. Other 
features of unusual interest will include 
concerts by the all-state band and by 
the Music Department of the University 
of Kentucky. Programs are also being 
planned for approximately forty associated 
groups, including the departments and 
sections of our association. These group 
programs appear to be unusually strong 
and interesting this year. The exhibit of 
school supplies and services promises to 
be one of the best in recent years. 

A very large attendance at the conven- 
tion is indicated at this time. Registration 
headquarters will be established at the 
Louisville Service Club (old Columbia 
Auditorium), 824 South Fourth Street. 
Delegates are urged to bring their mem- 
beship cards to expedite registration. The 
general programs, as usual, will be held 
in the Memorial Auditorium. 


Life Membership in the N.E.A. 


Life membership in the National Educa- 
ion Association has always been a good 
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Our Cover 


The photograph on the cover is 
used by permission of Caufield and 
Shook, Louisville, Kentucky. It is a 
scene on the Cumberland River in 
Harlan County, Kentucky. 











investment. It is even a better bargain 
now that the annual dues are $5. The 
cost of a life membership is $150. This 
amount may be paid in full or in payments 
of $25 per year for six years or $15 per 
year for ten years. Life members receive 
for life the N.E.A. Journal, nine issues per 
year, the Research Bulletin, four issues 
per year, and the Volume of Addresses and 
Proceedings of each of the annual meet- 
ings. In addition, life members receive 
the gold emblem, either pin or lapel but- 
ton, a special membership card, and a cer- 
tificate suitable for framing—all of which 
are cherished credentials of the profession. 


The Legislature 

At the time this is being written, it is 
difficult to predict the status of school leg- 
islation which will be pending when this 
issue comes from press. It is safe to say, 
however, that important school measures 
will still be under consideration. The Leg- 
islature has several weeks to work. Much 
can still be accomplished if our duly 
elected Representatives and Senators are 
informed concerning the status and needs 
of the schools. All teachers and school 
officials should likewise be currently in- 





formed relative to the status of proposed 
legislation and should make their wishes 
known to their respective legislators on 
each and every school proposal. 


K.E.A. Legislative 
Program for 1950 


In spite of some improvement, the 
children of Kentucky do not enjoy educa- 
tional advantages comparable to those 
afforded children in other states as revealed 
by the following facts: 


1. For last school year approximately 
4,200 of the 18,000 teaching positions 
in Kentucky were filled by emergency 
teachers. 


Kentucky ranks forty-sixth among the 
forty-eight states in the length of the 
school term offered her children. Many 
Kentucky school districts still maintain 
only an eight-months term for the ele- 
mentary grades. 


Too few of our children graduate from 
high school and college. Kentucky 
ranks forty-seventh among the forty- 
eight states in the per cent of her adult 
population who are high school gradu- 
ates, and also forty-seventh in the per 
cent who are college graduates. 


Transportation facilities in Kentucky 


are wholly inadequate. School busses 
are overcrowded. The present méager 
program is insufficiently financed and 
often is supported at the expense of 
teachers’ salaries. 


Safe, serviceable, and sanitary school 
buildings are needed throughout the 
state. A careful survey indicates that 
$100,000,000 would be required to pro- 
vide school buildings which are needed 
for the children of Kentucky. Our 
state ranks forty-first among the forty- 
eight states in the value of school prop- 
erty per child enrolled in school. 


6. Gross inequalities still exist in the edu- 
cational opportunities afforded the chil. 
dren in the different school districts ip 
Kentucky. 


In view of these facts, we respectfully 
request the 1950 session of the General 
Assembly of Kentucky to enact legislation 
to make possible the following program: 


1. A minimum beginning salary of 
$2,400 for public school teachers holding 
the baccalaureate degree, with added in- 
crements for additional training and experi- 
ence. 


This will require an appropriation by the 
General Assembly of $34,500,000 for the 
common school fund for each year of the 
biennium 1950-52, in addition to federal aid. 


2. Adequate appropriations for the State 
Department of Education and the institu- 
tions of higher education of the Common- 
wealth. 


The same need exists at these levels as in 
the elementary and high schools. The State 
Department of Education is unable to pro- 
vide essential services provided by law with 
its present budget. In comparison with 
other states, faculty salaries are low and 
buildings and equipment of our state insti- 
tutions of higher education are inadequate. 


3. A sufficient appropriation to provide 
free textbooks for children of the first eight 
grades. 


4, Fiscal independence for the Louis- 
ville Board of Education. 


The Louisville Board of Education is the 
only one in Kentucky which lacks the 
authority to fix its own school tax levy. 
Because of Louisville’s size and the com- 
plexity of its school problems which re- 
quire long-range planning, fiscal inde- 
pendence is essential. 


5. A minimum school term of nine 
months for all school children in the state, 
provided funds from the state and other 
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sources are sufficient to maintain such a 
term without a reduction of monthly 
salaries for teachers. 


6. Legislation to reduce the cost of col- 
lecting school taxes. 

The proceeds of school taxes should be 
used for school purposes. It is therefore 
recommended that a fair rate be allowed 
for the collection of school taxes. 


7. Improvement to the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System to increase minimum and 
maximum benefits. We recommend no 
changes in the law governing investment of 
funds. 


Specific improvements suggested are: 
(1) To increase minimum benefits to $480 
on thirty years of service; (2) to increase 
the ceiling upon which contributions are 
made to $3,000 and the maximum benefits 
to $1,500; (8) to increase the rate of teach- 
es’ contributions uniformly by one per 
cent; and (4) to make it possible for a 
teacher to retire after thirty years of service, 
regardless of age. 


8. Permission to levy a special school 
building tax of not to exceed 50 cents. 


9, A state appropriation to aid local 

school districts in providing safe and 
serviceable transportation for all children 
not living within a reasonable walking 
distance of school. 


10. This program will cost money. 
Other states have solved the problem 
though a sales tax; therefore, we urge the 
passage of a sales tax in Kentucky for the 
purpose of adequately financing this educa- 
ion program and health and welfare 
services. 


Commission Appointed 


On January 17, President Henry Cham- 
bers appointed and the Board of Directors 
approved the appointment of a K.E.A. 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. The purpose. of 
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this commission is to attempt to achieve 
higher standards of teacher education and 
professional service. The membership of 
this commission follows: 


Chairman Louise Combs, assistant direc- 
tor teacher education, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort. 

Dr. W. J. Moore, dean, Eastern State 
College, Richmond. 

Harry Sparks, professor secondary edu- 
cation, Murray State College, Murray. 

Dr. H. B. Smith, dean, Union College, 
Barbourville. 

Lyman Ginger, director University Train- 
ing School, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

Wilbur Tyte, assistant professor educa- 
tion, Centre College, Danville. 

Monroe Wicker, director Training 
School, Morehead State College, Morehead. 

Nona Burress, director of Field Service, 
Kentucky Education Association, Louisville. 

James T. Alton, principal Vine Grove 
School, Vine Grove. 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, teacher, Prestonia 
School, Louisville. / 


Elta Davis, teacher, Fort Thomas. 


Lela Mason, supervisor, Laurel County 
Schools, London. 


O’Leary Meece, teacher, Somerset High 


School, Somerset. 

R. M. Van Horn, principal, Breathitt 
County High School, Jackson. 

O. B. Wilder, superintendent, Midway 
School, Midway. 

John E. Dickey, superintendent, Hod- 
genville Schools, Hodgenville. 

Eltis Henson, principal, Trigg County 
High School, Cadiz. 

W. F. McGary, superintendent, Ballard 
County Schools, Wickliffe. 


Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, teacher, Ather- 
ton High School, Louisville. 





SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
Of Teachers for Kentucky’s Children 


In THE 237 LOCAL SCHOOL sySTEMs or dis- 
tricts of Kentucky, there are 676,383 census 
pupils this year. On October 1, 1949, there 
were enrolled in the public elementary 
school of Kentucky 425,199 boys and girls; 
and 121,683 young people were enrolled 
in the public high schools. 


Employed Teachers 


Employed this year in the public ele- 
mentary and high schools are 19,029 school 
teachers for Kentucky’s children and young 
people. Of this number, 13,329 teach the 
elementary boys and girls, and 5,700 teach 
the high school students. 


The training level of the teachers em- 
ployed this year has not been studied, but 
a review of the records shows that the 
training is approximately the same for the 
group as a whole as for the group em- 
ployed last year. The training levels of 
the 18,672 teachers employed in 1948-49 
is as the following: 


Number 


No college training 
Less than one year college training 
Between one and two years college 
Ee re een ee 1,247 
Between two and four years college 
training 
A.B. degree or above ...................--...000-+--. 9,084 
(or approximately 49 per cent) 


1,746 


Of this teaching staff last year, only 
4,187 of the 13,300 elementary teachers 
held the A.B. degree or above, while 5,032 
of the 5,520 high school teachers held the 
A.B. degree or above. This same situa- 
tion exists this year, and this points up the 
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need for better prepared elementary 


teachers. 


Emergency Teachers 

Four years after the close of World War 
II there continues to be a serious shortage 
of teachers. This shortage has continued 
for ten years. The problem is a stubbom 
one. In the peak years—1946-47 and 1947- 
48—5,200 of the 18,500 teachers, or 283 
per cent, of the teachers employed, were 
emergency teachers. Last year 4,600 of 
the 18,672, or 24.5 per cent, were emer- 
gency teachers. This year 3,902 of the 
19,029, or 20.5 per cent of teachers em- 
ployed are in the category of emergency 
teachers. The training of the emergency 
teachers is higher this year than in any 
year during the period of teacher shortage. 
The training of the first 3,550 emergency 
teachers employed this year is as follows: 


Number 


No college training 
Less than one year college training........ 1,165 
Between one and two years college 
RS ORC ee See Oe ee 1,195 
Between two and four years college 
training 
A.B. degree or above (Have a 
deficiency in professional courses)....... 399 


This sampling of the first 3,550 is indi- 
cative of the training of all emergency 
teachers (3,902) employed this year. 
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Emergency Teachers 
In Elementary Schools 


The shortage of teachers is definitely a 
shortage of elementary teachers. Of the 
3902 emergency teachers employed this 
year, 3,362 are in elementary positions. 
The most serious shortage is in the one- 
teacher elementary schools. Of the 3,902 
emergency teachers 1,666 or 42 per cent 
are in one-teacher schools. The trend in 
this direction, however, is encouraging. In 
1946-47 and in 1947-48, 50 per cent (2,600) 
of the 5,200 emergency teachers employed 
were in one-teacher schools. The pro- 
vision of adequately qualified teachers for 
the one-teacher schools of Kentucky is 
one of the most pressing social problems. 
This is not a new problem, but the short- 
age of qualified elementary teachers has 
brought a state of crisis. 


Emergency Teachers in High School 


The shortage of teachers at the high 
school level has been very slight in com- 
parison with the shortage at the elementary 
level. Each year prior to this year be- 
tween three and four hundred emergency 
high school teachers were employed in 
special fields. It is significant to note that 
the shortage of high school teachers this 
year is greater than it has been in any 
year during the decade of teacher shortage. 
This year 540 emergency high school cer- 
tificates for teachers have been employed. 
This shortage is in the main in the follow- 
ing subject areas: library science, home 
economics, commerce, music, science, and 
mathematics. 


Supply and Demand 


Annually more than twice as many ele- 
mentary teachers as high school teachers 
ae employed. This proportion has ob- 


tained for many years. The normal de- 
mand for replacements in the elementary 
grades for new beginning teachers is ap- 
proximately twice that for new beginning 
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THE AUTHOR, Miss Louise Combs, has 
been assistant director of Teacher Training 
and Certification in the State Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Kentucky, since Oc- 
tober, 1937, and has served as the director 
since December, 1947. For the past four 
years she has been chairman of the State 
Committee on Teacher Recruitment and is 
now chairman of the newly organized K.E.A. 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, 

Miss Combs received her A.B. degree from 
Western Kentucky State College at Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, and has done graduate 
work at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. Her experience 
includes teaching in the elementary grades 
and in. high school, and in addition she has 
been principal of both elementary and high 
schools and supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion in Christian County. 











teachers needed for replacements in the 
high schools. During this emergency, how- 
ever, the demand has been many, many 
times greater in the elementary grades 
than in high school. The supply fell so far 
behind the demand during the war years 
that by 1946-47 there was a shortage of 
over 5,000 teachers. In 1948-49 approxi- 
mately 4,300 emergency elementary teach- 
ers were employed. The demand, there- 
fore, for 1949-50 was represented by this 
number plus the normal teacher turnover. 
In 1948-49 approximately 300 emergency 
high school teachers were employed. The 
demand for high school teachers in 1949- 
50 was represented by this number of 
emergency teachers plus the normal turn- 
over demand. 

In the 1949 graduating classes in the 
Kentucky colleges there were only 238 
teachers prepared to teach in the ele- 
mentary grades, while there were 1,236 
graduates who were prepared to teach in 
the high schools. It seemed, therefore, 
that there would be an oversupply of high 
school teachers available for the opening 
of schools in 1949-50 while it was obvious 
that there was a critical shortage of 
elementary teachers. When the schools 
opened in the late summer and fall of 
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1949, the supply of elementary teachers 
was short 3,362 and the supply of high 
school teachers was short 540, as indicated 
by the number of emergency teachers em- 
ployed in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 


It is significant to note, therefore, that 
in face of the potential oversupply of high 
school teachers, it has been necessary to 
employ over 500 emergency high school 
teachers in addition to the large number 
of emergency elementary teachers. There 
is ample evidence to substantiate the fact 
that the high school teachers who became 
available through the 1949 college gradu- 
ating classes were not available for em- 
ployment in Kentucky at the salaries Ken- 
tucky offered them, and they crossed over 
the borders of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky and are teaching our neighbors’ chil- 
dren and young people. 


Potential Supply in 1950 


A recent study of the seniors enrolled 
in Kentucky colleges approved for pre- 
paring teachers reveals that 244 college 
graduates who will be prepared to teach 
in the elementary grades and approxi- 
mately 1,400 who will be prepared to teach 
in high school will be graduated in 1950. 
Further, 560 will finish the two-year ele- 
mentary curriculum. This will give a total 
of 2,204 prepared teachers for 1950-51. It 
is hoped that the salary made available to 
these well qualified young teachers will be 
sufficiently high to encourage them to ac- 
cept employment in the schools in Ken- 
tucky for Kentucky’s children who have 
been denied their full educational oppor- 
tunities for the past decade through the 
employment of persons who were not pre- 
pared to teach. 


A Challenge 


The children of Kentucky need good 
transportation, adequate buildings and 


classrooms, adequate lunch programs, ade. 
quate instructional materials and equip. 
ment. These are vital phases of a school 
program, and it is significant that these 
items will be on the agenda of the 1950 
State Legislature and/or the United States 
Congress; yet a school may be a model in 
every other respect, but it will fail to 
achieve its purpose in a very large meas. 
ure to the degree that the quality of in. 
struction is low. Many emergency teach- 
ers have given excellent service, but as. 
suming a high correlation between the 
professional preparation of teachers and 
the quality of their instruction, thousands 
of rural elementary children are severely 
handicapped in the instruction they re- 
ceive. 


The problem of securing an adequate 
supply of adequately trained teachers can- 
not be solved immediately through legis- 
lation. Any long range solution will in- 
volve legislation including funds for sal- 
aries, but even if salaries comparable to 
salaries in our neighboring states were 
forthcoming from the 1950 General As- 
sembly or the United States Congress 
through passage of a Federal-Aid-to-Edu- 
cation Bill, it would take two years at the 
minimum and four years on a desirable 
plan to prepare any teacher, and it would 
take several years to prepare an adequate 
supply of adequately prepared teachers. 
By the end of two more years the schools 
of Kentucky will have been manned for a 
12-year period by a very large number of 
inadequately prepared teachers. This 
means that a very large number of chil- 
dren of one whole generation (12 years of 
schooling) will have been denied their full 
educational opportunities. 


Progress needs to be more rapid than 
it has been in the past decade. To provide 
more teachers and better teachers for this 
generation of children and young people 
is a tremendous challenge. 

[See opposite page] 
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SCHOOL SYSTEMS WHICH EMPLOY NO EMERGENCY TEACHERS 


No Emergency Teachers In 
Elementary or Secondary 
Grades 
(Qualified Teachers 100%) 


Name of School System 


Harrison County* 
Jefferson County 


Cynthiana Independent® 
Mayfield Independent 

South Portsmouth Independent 
Anchorage Independent 
Hikes Independent 
Beechwood Independent 
Erlanger Independent 
Richmond Independent 
Benton Independent 

Burgin Independent 
Falmouth Independent 
Pikeville Independent 
Campbellsville Independent 
Bowling Green Independent 
Springfield Independent 
Williamsburg Independent 
Ravenna Independent 
Fairview Independent 
Murray Independent 

Fort Thomas Independent 
South Gate Independent 
Elizabethtown Independent 
Corbin Independent 


*Harrison County is the only 
county in which no emergency 
teachers are employed in any 
system within the county. 


(School Year 1949-50) 


No Emergency Teachers 
In High School 
(Qualified Teachers 100%) 


Name of School System 


Allen County 
Hart County 
Taylor County 
Knox County 
LaRue County 
Marion County 
Nicholas County 
Owsley County 
Robertson County 
Rowan County 


Scottsville Independent 
Glasgow Independent 
Sharpsburg Independent 
Lone Jack Independent 
Middlesboro Independent 
Danville Independent 
Dayton Independent 
Silver Grove Independent 
Versailles Independent 
Lexington Independent 
West Point Independent 
Sebree Independent 
Horse Cave Independent 
Eminence Independent 
Covington Independent 
Trenton Independent 
Uniontown Independent 
Maysville Independent 
Paducah Independent 
Mount Sterling Independent 
Bardstown Independent 
Pembroke Independent 


No Emergency Teachers 
In Elementary Schools 
(Qualified Teachers 100%) 


Name of School System 


Boyle County 
Oldham County 
Warren County 


Ashland Independent 
Jackson Independent 
Carrollton Independent 
Hopkinsville Independent 
Winchester Independent 
Prestonsburg Independent 
Frankfort Independent 
Greensburg Independent 
Raceland Independent 
Providence Independent 
Corbin Independent 
Dawson Springs Independent 
Earlington Independent 
Artemus Independent 
Monticello Independent 
Hodgenville Independent 
London Independent 
Stanford Independent 
Carlisle Independent 
Ferguson Independent 
Mount Vernon Independent 
Midway Independent 
Central City Independent 
Livermore Independent 





PROF. R. D. McINTYRE of the University 
of Kentucky College of Commerce has 
been selected in campus-wide balloting 
among university students as U.K.’s “most 


ant professor of marketing. He has re- 
mained in Lexington since, except during 
World War II when he served as a major 
in the Army Air Forces. Prof. McIntyre 
directed the U.K. Sunday Musicale series 
for 12 years, and for 18 years served as 
president of the Central Kentucky Com- 
munity Concert Association. 


popular professor.” A native of Illinois, 
‘Professor Mac,” as he is known to thou- 
sands of current and former university 
ttudents, came to U.K. in 1925 as an assist- 
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Louisville’s Stephen Foster School 
EXPERIMENTS IN 


A GENERAL GET-TOGETHER sometime during 
the month of September had been a part of 
the Stephen Foster P.T.A. program for two 
years. On these occasions, the mothers and 
any dads who were not too busy to attend, 
had gone to their children’s rooms at 2:15. 
There, they had been able to meet the 
teacher, to become better acquainted with 
each other, and to get a glimpse of the 
situation in which their children would be 
working during the year. At three o'clock, 
they had gone to the auditorium where a 
business meeting had been conducted. 

This year, we decided to try an experi- 
ment which we hoped would be even more 
fruitful than these meetings had been in 
creating a true spirit of understanding be- 
tween parents and teacher. Instead of one 
general meeting in September, a series of 
sixteen meetings, one for each of our six- 
teen classes, was planned. These meetings 
were scheduled to suit the convenience of 
the teacher and arranged so that it would 
be possible for the principal to attend each 
of them. Each meeting was held after 
school hours, usually at two-thirty. At 
least a week before the time of the meet- 
ing, the teacher mailed invitations to each 
home represented in her class inviting the 
parents to meet her in the faculty lounge on 
the specified date. She stated that she had 
chosen this means of providing an oppor- 
tunity for teacher and parents to become 
better acquainted and to talk over school 
and classroom situations. 


Money to pay for light refreshments was 
supplied either from school or class funds 


P.T.A. WORK 


ONA BELLE DEMAREE 


MISS DEMAREE is a graduate of Western 
Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and of the Department of Eng- 
lish and Dramatics of the Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music, which is now a part 
of the University of Louisville. She pos- 
sesses the degrees of B.S. in Education 
and M.A. in English and Romance Lan- 
guages, and has done’ further graduate 
work at the University of Kentucky, Ohio 
State University, and the University of 
Denver. 


Miss Demaree has taught in each of the 
elementary grades in the Louisville schools 


and at present is principal of the Stephen. 


Foster Elementary School in Louisville. 
She is Kentucky State President of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society, a national 
honorary society for women educators. 
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social committee which decided upon the 
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The same general procedure was fol- 
| lowed at each meeting. First, there were 
self-introductions which we tried to keep 
very informal so that they provided oppor- 
tunities for knowing Johnnie’s mother, 
Katherine’s mother, and all the other chil- 
dren’s mothers as individuals and as friends. 
Then, the principal talked informally with 
the parents, giving them a general idea of 
the program of work in their children’s par- 
ticular grade, telling about some of the 
interesting things that were going on in 
the classroom, mentioning ways in which 
parents and teachers might work together 
to achieve their mutual goals for the chil- 
dren. The teacher then discussed specific 
plans which she was making for the year’s 
work with the children and mentioned 
specific ways in which the parents would 
be able to help in carrying them out. 

Since Louisville is experimenting with a 
new type of report card, each parent was 
given a copy of the card so that principal, 
teacher, and parents might study it to- 
gether. Then came the question period 
when the parents were invited to ask ques- 
tions of us or of each other. This was a 
most interesting and stimulating period 
when the parents asked questions about a 
number of things—our reading program, 
our school newspaper, our lunch schedule, 
homework, the Making Music Concerts, 
and of course, the new report card. This 
period was one of the most helpful features 
of this series of meetings and we feel that 
its success was due in part to the fact that 
the discussions of the principal and teacher 
had stimulated thinking and opened up the 
way for a fruitful exchange of ideas. As 
this part of the meeting proceeded, re- 
ieshments were served and everybody 
chatted informally. This gave teacher and 
principal an opportunity to talk personally 
with each of the parents and come to know 
all of them better. 


The parents expressed themselves as en- 
jying these meetings very much and as 
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appreciating the opportunity to meet in 
these small and informal groups. The 
questions that were asked were excellent 
ones. All of the teachers felt that this type 
of meeting was very helpful. 

The sixteen meetings fell between Sep- 
tember 14, when the first one was held, 
and October 24. The total number attend- 
ing was 303. We regret that it was not 
possible for every home to be represented 
at these meetings, but the percentage of 
attendance per class was higher than at 
the usual open meeting. 


Some of the results of these meetings are: 


1. A better understanding of school poli- 
cies on the part of parents. : 


. A mutual appreciation and under- 
standing between parents and teach- 
ers. 


3. A finer spirit of co-operation. 


4. A better understanding of our system 
of reporting to parents. 


At the time of the meetings, almost every 
mother present expressed the wish that 
“we would have more meetings of this 
kind,” and since then several mothers have 
said that they are “looking forward to 
another one of our group meetings.” 


We were glad to find that these group 
meetings did not interfere with the attend- 
ance at the general meetings. The attend- 
ance at the one held on October 11 was 
238; and the one in November was equally 
well attended. Four hundred and seventy- 
five people were present at the Dad’s Night 
meeting in December when the fifth- and 
sixth-grade classes gave a musical program, 
refreshments were served, and our guests 
were given an opportunity to tour the 
beautifully decorated building. 

In 1947-48 -and in 1948-49, we held 
“night school” on one of our Dad’s Nights, 
when children from grades one through six 
were invited to come back for one hour 
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and a half of school beginning at seven- 
thirty. The P.T.A. business meeting be- 
gan at seven-thirty and lasted until eight 
o'clock, at which time the parents had the 
privilege of visiting the classrooms and see- 
ing the children at work. Schedules of 
work for these meetings were prepared by 
the teachers, so that visitors might have 
an opportunity to see all phases of school 
work, but no child knew until he arrived 
at school at seven-thirty what type of work 
he would be doing during the evening. 
The number of parents attending these 
meetings has averaged 350, and this oppor- 
tunity for dads, as well as mothers, to visit 
the school has been greatly appreciated. 

At the beginning of the present school 
year, tentative plans were made for an- 
other “night school” program on our spring 
Dad’s Night. However, another and differ- 
ent experiment was suggested by some fac- 
ulty members and has been enthusiastically 
approved by the Parent-Teacher Executive 
Board. Our most signal successes come 
when we do not follow the same plan too 
long. 

This plan is an outgrowth of the one used 
in the fall of 1949 and includes some of the 
best features of the “night school” program. 
Some time between January 8 and the close 
of school each of the sixteen teachers will 
conduct one or more meetings with the 
parents of the children in her room. 

These meetings will differ according to 
the grade level of the children, their inter- 
ests, and the type of program which indi- 
vidual teachers believe will be most worth 
while and helpful. One sixth-grade teacher 
will invite her parents for an hour of music, 
and a discussion of some of the books 
which the children have read. Another 
sixth-grade teacher will invite parents at 
two different times—once, to see a lesson 
in reading and at another_time, a social 
studies lesson. One fifth-grade teacher will 
invite parents to a social studies discussion 
lesson on one morning and on another 
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morning to a lesson in the development of 
reading skills. A fourth-grade class wil] 
use the culminating activities of their study 
of Brazil as the occasion of their “open 
house” to their parents. Guests will go to 
the classroom first to enjoy the experiences 
in music, art, science, literature, and dra. 
matics which have been a part of the study. 
After that, they will accompany the class to 
the lunchroom where a “Brazilian” lunch. 
eon will be served. 


Several classes in the primary grades will 
give a series of two or three “reading par. 
ties,” using different interest groups. Some 
classes will invite parents for a “morning 
at school.” One first-grade class will in- 
vite one mother each day until each of her 
mothers—and dads, too, if they can come- 
has had the privilege of spending an entire 
day in the classroom. The teacher of our 
ungraded class for crippled children will 
use her entire group of twenty children in 
a lesson in building word power. By ob- 
serving this lesson, parents will be helped 
in guiding the work in reading which their 
children do at home. In as many instances 
as possible, group lessons will be followed 
by the dismissal of the children and a 
period in which the teacher will lead the 
parents in a discussion of the lesson. 

We think that this series of purposeful 
visits of parents to the school will help 
parents and teachers to make more effec- 
tive contributions to the development of our 
children. All of us are very much inter- 
ested in watching the progress of this ex- 
periment during the next few months. 


TO BE A GOOD CONVERSATIONAL- 
IST, here are four rules to follow: 1) Have 
a lightness of speech (ability to inject 
humor into what you are saying); 2) Have 


something to say; 3) Have assurance 
coupled with humility; 4) Have the good 
sense to let the other fellow talk, too. The 
last rule seems to give most people the 
most trouble. 
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GUIDANCE in Small Schools 
























































How CAN BOYS AND GIRLS in rural areas en- 
joy the benefits of guidance services de- 
signed to meet their needs? This question 
has troubled many teachers and school ad- 
ministrators concerned with the develop- 
ment of rural children and youth. 

To see how one school system has solved 
the problem, let us follow the step-by-step 
development of guidance in a particular 
county. There are 16 elementary schools 
and 5 high schools in the county, enrolling 
atotal of about 4,500 children in grades one 
through twelve. The schools vary in size 
from 2 elementary schools with 2 teachers 
toa 12-grade school with 36 teachers. Four 
ofthe high schools have supervising princi- 
pals, and the other has a teaching principal. 
The school system employs 153 teachers. 
Working with the elementary teachers on 
4 county-wide basis are an elementary 
school supervisor, an attendance supervisor, 
and a school nurse or health supervisor. 


The superintendent sees that his central 
tuk is to help every pupil discover and 
develop his best potentialities. He wants 
to be sure that boys and girls who decide 
tvremain on the farm do so because they 
hve the land and wish to make farming 
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their vocation or to engage in some other 
useful vocation in the rural area. He wants 
to be equally sure that boys and girls who 
decide to move to cities do so because they 
have interest in and aptitude for some 
urban vocation. He is concerned about 
their being prepared for an occupation, so 
that if they migrate they will not drift into 
city slums where socio-economic conditions 
are far worse than those from which they 
came. 


The superintendent sees that child study, 
guidance, curriculum, and instruction are 
steps toward this goal. Child study is 
essential if teachers are to understand each 
child’s capacities, interests, and achieve- 
ments—what he can do at his present stage 
of development, what he. likes to do, what 
he needs to do, and how he learns. Only 
with this knowledge can the teacher give 
children the experiences they need and 
guide them in choosing and succeeding in 
these experiences. 


The experiences extend beyond the four 
walls of the school. Wise use of com- 
munity resources can enrich the education 
of the boys and girls and also bring desir- 
able changes in the community. Good 
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teaching is guidance in learning. Starting 
with the child, the superintendent begins 
to improve the guidance work in his com- 
munity. 


Publicize Guidance Practices 


First the superintendent looks into the 
guidance that is now being done in his 
schools. He observes teachers at work. He 
talks with teachers, pupils, and parents. In 
this way he collects samples of the best 
guidance practices now in use in his school 
community. Here is a gifted teacher who 
uses her older pupils’ interest in studying 
their community, with a view to making it a 
better place for children and young people 
to grow up in. Here is a teacher who 
tells about a boy she has helped. Another 
teacher is particularly successful in en- 
couraging eighth-grade pupils to go on to 


Work Experience on the Farm 


high school. In another school the princi- 
pal makes work experience in the village 
and on the farm a part of the education of 
boys and girls who need this experience. 
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These are only a few examples of effec. 
tive guidance practices the superintendent 
collects. Each teacher describes his pro. 
cedures concretely enough so that other 
teachers can go and do likewise, with modi- 
fications to fit their own situations. These 
accounts are printed by boys in a county 
print shop and published in attractive, 
readable form. This is the first county 
publication on guidance for both parents 
and teachers to read. 


Form Child Study Groups 


While collecting these examples of ex- 
cellent guidance, the superintendent high- 
lights statements the teachers make about 
their need for knowing how to study chil- 
dren. To each teacher he mentions the 
possibility of forming child study groups 
to meet this need. Even if only a small 
number of teachers are interested, a few 
groups can be formed, on the general pat- 
tern of the Prescott child study groups. A 
consultant can be obtained from the In- 
stitute of Child Study at the University of 
Maryland, from a local university or the 
state department, or a successful leader can 
be brought in from another county or state. 

Child study groups usually meet twice a 
week. Their essential features are these: 


1. Teachers attend voluntarily. 


2. Each teacher studies and reports on 
one child, presenting all the information 
he can obtain. Others in the group con- 
tribute additional details. 


3. On the basis of all this information, 
the members try to understand the causes 
of the child’s behavior, to discern trends 
in his development. Then they suggest 
tentative hypotheses. 


4. They test these hypotheses by further 
study of the child and by reference to books 
on child study and child psychology. 
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Teachers Study Pupils 


5. They may request a workshop or semi- 
nar for more intensive study. 


Even though some teachers who most 
need the experience of child study do not 
enroll, it is best to keep the groups on a 
voluntary basis. As the members tell others 
how much they are enjoying the experience, 
more and more teachers will join. Parents, 
too, hearing about the groups, may request 
help in setting up parent child-study 
groups. 


Improve Pupil Records 


Interest in child study will make teachers 
more aware of the value of cumulative 
records. In this county at present most 
children are given intelligence tests in the 
first and third grades. Achievement tests 
are administered to each elementary child 
each year. Diagnostic tests may be re- 
quested by individual schools. A perma- 
nent cumulative record is started for each 
child in the first grade and kept up to date 
as he progresses through the grades. The 
teachers, however, use the cards very little 
for guidance purposes. 


Teachers need help in keeping, interpret- 


ing, and using cumulative records. If the 
supervisor or principal is qualified, he can 
help the teacher by studying with her, once 
or twice a year, the records of every. child 
in her class. He can point out the trends 
in the child’s physical, social, emotional, 
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and intellectual development; he can help 
her to see possible causes of difficulties; 
he can suggest experiences which the 
school, the home, and the neighborhood can 
give the child. 

If the principal or supervisor does not 
have the time to do this, he may mimeo- 
graph a few actual cumulative records, and 
use them in a faculty meeting on the inter- 
pretation and use of records. Each teacher 
present will first study each record and 
write a summary of what she learns from 
it. She will also suggest ways she can 
further the child’s best development. Then 
the principal may interpret the records, or 
if he does not feel qualified, he may ask 
some person more experienced in child 
study to lead a discussion. Where teachers 
see for themselves that cumulative records 
help them to understand and teach chil- 
dren, they will record information more 
fully and accurately and use the records 
more effectively. 


Help Supervisors Grow 


The superintendent also works with and 
through the county supervisors, encourag- 
ing them to learn as much about guidance 
as possible. A guidance institute or work- 
shop can help both supervisors and teach- 
ers. A state-wide program may provide an 
annual period of intensive training to the 
persons in each county responsible for 
helping teachers improve their counseling 
and group work. Under another plan, su- 
pervisors meet every week in a seminar to 
discuss specific problems in helping teach- 
ers do more effective guidance. 

The supervisors may select some im- 
portant phase of guidance to work on each 
year. For example, the “helping teachers” 
of New Jersey, whose position combines 
elementary school supervision and guid- 
ance, worked intensively with teachers one 
year in improving the quality of parent- 
teacher conferences. School was occasion- 
ally dismissed in the afternoon so that 
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teachers could schedule conferences with 
parents. 


Provide Specialists 


As the need for more specialized guid- 
ance services becomes clear, the superin- 
tendent may get funds to employ a co- 
ordinator of guidance for the area. This 
broadly trained person would work closely 
with the other supervisors and with ad- 
ministrators and would be responsible for 
the in-service education -of teachers in 
guidance. He might also set up a county- 
wide advisory service to which cases would 
be referred. Although such a guidance 
center would help individual children and 
young people with problems of vocation, 
reading, emotional disturbance, and so on, 
its more far-reaching function would be 
the training of teacher-counselors from the 
schools of the county who would work at 
the center under expert supervision. 


Educate for 
Guidance ‘Responsibilities 


At the present time most rural teachers 
have had no special preparation for guid- 
ance. Teachers colleges, recognizing this 
lack, are giving more attention to guidance 
and child study in their basic courses. In 
addition, more and more teachers colleges 
are including in their curriculum courses 
on guidance principles and procedures 
which deal with the teacher’s role. More 
advanced courses in counseling technics 
and methods of group work are also being 
offered. 

Here are some effective ways to help 
teachers in service grow in their guidance 
responsibilities: 


A guidance institute for all teachers, held 
before school opens; , 

Faculty meetings on guidance; 

Informal luncheon groups in which guid- 
ance problems are considered; 

Voluntary workshops, reading groups, or 
study groups throughout the year, each 
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group concentrating on some phase of guid- 
ance and reporting to the entire faculty. 

Meetings for improving guidance prac- 
tices should be thoroughly enjoyable. In 
my class on the role of the teacher in per- 
sonnel work, the following experiences 
seem to be most effective: 

Panel discussions by pupils who speak 
frankly about the kind of guidance they 
need and describe how certain teachers 
have helped them—or failed to help them; 

Demonstrations of the case conference 
method, in which members of the school 
staff discuss an individual student—what 
they have learned about him, what this 
information means, what the school can 
do to help him develop his potentialities 
more fully; 


[Continued on page 32} 
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PROGRESS 


e e e In Kentucky’s Smallest County 


IN THE NORTH CENTRAL PART Of the state, 
hinging between the foothills and the fertile 
Bluegrass region, lies Robertson, Kentucky’s 
smallest county, established out of the rem- 
nants of four other counties: Nicholas, 
Harrison, Bracken, and Mason. 


Robertson County, chiefly agricultural, 
consists of 69,760 acres and was named 
after George Robertson. It was the 111th 
county formed in the state and possibly her 
only claim to fame is her proximity to the 
historic Blue Licks Park. 


Mount Olivet, the county seat of Robert- 
son, is a typical little rural town with a 
bank, two doctors, theater, Legion Hall, 
newspaper office, two drug stores, four 
churches, postoflice, and the usual number 
of grocery stores. 


The Deming High School, located at the 
northeasterly end of town, is the focal point 
of interest in Robertson. It is there that 
such events as the Farm Bureau Agricul- 
tural Fair, the Halloween Carnival, the 
Community Christmas Tree, and many 
other social events are held. Such organi- 
zations as the P.T.A., Lions Club, Younger 
Women’s Club, and American Legion, as 
well as the Farm Bureau, are active in 
community projects. 


Robertson County has come a long way 
since the days when the majority of her 
school children tramped miles through 
snow and slush to the one-room school- 
house with its potbellied stove and tradi- 
tional water cooler. 


The first term of the Robertson County 
High School was taught in the year 1910-11. 
It was held in the upper room of an office 
building owned by C. E. Coyler, who was 
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MRS. LUCILLE SANDIFER 


THE AUTHOR, Mrs. Lucille Sandifer, 
is a native of the little county of which 
she writes in this article. She received her 
A.B. degree from Transylvania College, 
Lexington, with majors in English and 
Sociology. For several years previous to 
this she has taught English and served as 
librarian at Deming High School, Mt. 
Olivet. This year she is doing substitute 
work in all grades. 


the first teacher of the high school. In the 
fall of 1912, due to the increase in enroll- 
ment, it became necessary to have another 
teacher, and Howard Orme was employed 
as assistant principal. Succeeding terms 
were taught in various buildings until the 
Board of Education purchased the Deming 
residence on North Main, then in 1928 the 
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present structure was erected and dedi- 
dated. 


Many of Robertson’s educational prob- 
lems are continuing ones, of course, their 
solution, oftimes slow, requiring the whole- 
hearted co-operation of laymen, parents, 
teachers, and school administrators. James 
W. Colvin is the present Superintendent of 
Schools, and H. E. Meacham is principal 
at the Deming High School. 


Progress in Robertson County in recent 
years can be shown by the following points: 


1. Improved health program requiring 
periodic check-ups and immunizations, 
with cumulative record cards. 


2. Supervised physical education, with 
the grade teachers themselves directing or- 
ganized play. The playground back of the 
school has been enlarged, and swings and 
slides added to the equipment. 


3. Music has become a part of the regu- 
lar school curriculum. 


4, Improved library facilities with the 
addition of new fiction books and selected 
magazine display. 


Pulaski Countywide 


Ir was 1946. In deciding upon the major 
goals for Pulaski County schools for the 
year, the planning committee agreed that 
one of them should be to develop a county- 
wide school library. The county had 147 
schools at that time with an enrollment of 
7,000 children. The boys and girls needed 
attractive, readable books, but there were 
no funds. The committee agreed that it 
would encourage each teacher and her 
pupils to participate in the project by 
contributing $5.00 from funds made from 
pie suppers and other activities. Many 
teachers co-operated; some made personal 
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5. Means of audio-visual education with 
motion picture machine and film projector, 


6. National School lunch program intro- 
duced as an integral part of the school pre 
gram. 


7. Increased extra-curricular activities as 
Y-Teens, 4-H, Glee Club, Pep Club, and 
Drama, directing the students interest 
toward— 


. Skill in human relations 

. Personality development 
Good sportsmanship 

. Wholesome recreation 


moore 


8. Increase in teachers’ salaries. 
9. Better public relations program. 


10. Supervised farm program for Veter- 
ans and high school boys. 

11. One hundred per cent membership 
in both N.E.A. and K.E.A. 

The greater gains which have been made 
in Robertson in recent years are a challenge 
for all participants to work together, one 
in unity of purpose and intent, dedicating 
themselves to a county-wide enterprise of 
continued progress. 


Library 


BEULAH HAMM ALLEN 


Helping Teacher 
Pulaski County Schools 


contributions. About $368.50 was realized 
as a beginning fund. 

A committee composed of teachers from 
the primary, intermediate, upper, and high 
school grades was chosen to select books 
for purchase. The committee listed the 
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kinds of books which children like to read, 
such as circus stories, fairy tales, pioneer 
days, science and informational stories. 
Primary children like animal stories, fairy 
stories, and nature stories. Middle graders 
like adventure and nonsense; they still like 
animal stories, too. Junior high school 
students like action, suspense, humor, hap- 
py endings, and romantic love. By making 
selections from nationally recognized book 
lists such as the H. W. Wilson children’s 
catalog and the Association for Childhood 
Education Bibliography of Books for Chil- 
dren, the committee was able to choose 
books to meet the varying interests and 
reading abilities of the children. Many of 
the books are beautifully illustrated. A 
child never outgrows the enjoyment of 
pictures. One reason comic books are so 
popular is because of the pictures. 

Early in 1947 Miss Louise Galloway, 
school library consultant in the Department 
of Education, was invited to the county. 
She worked with us on the organization of 
the library. The four helping teachers 
check out books from the Countywide 
Library to teachers for a two-weeks period. 
On Saturday many teachers come to the 
library and select books to use in their 
schools. 

To introduce new books to the children 





and encourage reading, the helping teach- 
ers often read and tell stories. It is fun to 
see the children beam with delight when 
stories such as “The Five Chinese Brothers” 
and “Make Way for Ducklings” are read 
and their appealing illustrations displayed 
for all to see. It is interesting to watch the 
children’s reactions when one of the Jack 
Tales is told. 


Providing library books in addition to 
basal textbooks and supplementary readers 
has encouraged the teachers and pupils to 
we reading tables, attractive reading cor- 
ners, and bulletin boards in their class- 
toms. There is increasing evidence of 
greater interest in reading, and sharing of 
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books read through oral discussions and 
written reports. The library has also been 
an aid to discipline. 

With Mrs. Harold C. Kennedy as the 
local chairman, Pulaski County participated 
in the Kentucky Children, Inc., drive to 
raise funds for a bookmobile. Large con- 
tributions came from Somerset, Burnside, 
Science Hill, Ferguson Shops, Shopville, 
Nancy, Mt. Victory, Eubank, and several 
county districts. When it became apparent 
that other counties had failed to raise their 
share of the necessary funds to purchase 
the bookmobile, H. Fred Willkie, president 
of Kentucky Children, Inc., called upon 
the county to suggest an acceptable way 
to utilize the money. The local committee 
met and discussed the possibilities and 
agreed that the money, which amounted 
to $3,757.21, should be used to purchase 
books for the Countywide Library. This, 
they felt, would benefit the greatest num- 
ber of children throughout the county. 

In 1946 the Countywide Library was 
only an idea. In 1949 our collection num- 
bers about 1,000 and we have about 500 
books on order. We still have enough 
funds to make another large order in the 
fall. 

During this time we have borrowed 
traveling libraries from Berea College to 
supplement our own collection. We shall 
continue doing this because we know it 
will be quite some time before all of our 
7,000 children have an adequate number 
of library books. 


In attempting to evaluate our progress 
at this point, these things appear to be . 
especially significant: first, the Countywide 
Library came into being as one of the goals 
outlined for total school improvement, and 
it has developed as other phases of the 
instructional program have grown; second, 
the project has truly been a co-operative 
one from the very beginning. We are very 
proud and appreciative of the interest 


[Continued on page 38] 
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THE LITERATI 


Jonathan Edwards, by Perry Miller. William 
Sloane Associates, $3.50. In previously published 
volumes on Thoreau, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
and Hawthorne, the American Men of Letters 
Series set a precedent for the very best in a 
scholarly analysis of biography coupled with 
literary criticism and evaluation. The most recent 
addition is no disappointment. The author, pro- 
fessor of American literature at Harvard and an 
authority on the New England mind, has done a 
superb job with a difficult subject. He presents 
biographical facts as they are needed, but the 
concentration is upon bringing to light the facts 
of theology and ideology of Edwards, last of the 
great Puritan preachers and now recognized as 
one of the most potent forces of all American 
literature. Reading this biography-criticism is not 
light and relaxing because of the profundity of 
the subject, but it is rich and rewarding for those 
who wish to study the components and influences 
of our own literature. 


James Fenimore Cooper, by James Grossman. 
William Sloane Associates, $3.50. This other new 
addition to the American Men of Letters Series 
merits the same general praise accorded the one 
above. The biography and literary appraisal are 
presented in a parallel fashion and, as a whole, 
the reading is much lighter and easier. The 
familiar high spots of his life and the success and 
weaknesses of his story are clearly presented; the 
most original, and best, feature of the book is the 
detailed analysis of the numerous lawsuits which 

_ have earned for Cooper, among other similar ones, 
the name of a cantankerous individual. Mr. 
Grossman is a lawyer, and his contribution here 
is a real and valuable one. 


Know Your Shakespeare, by John Calvin Met- 
calf. Heath, $2. In his foreword to this book 
the author sets forth this as his purpose in writing 
it: “It is to simplify the approach to Shakespeare 
and to light up what he has called ‘the dark 
backward and abysm of time’ that this brief pre- 
sentation of Shapespearean characteristics has been 
prepared, in the hope that it may help to make 
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BOOK LOOKS 


Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


the reading and study of his plays and poems 
more rewarding.” It is intended primarily for 
high school and university students, and_ their 
teachers, as well, will find it intensely interesting 
and valuable. The approach is somewhat unique, 
as it is more general and treats the separate plays 
less specifically. Following a presentation of the 
life and times of Shakespeare, there is an unus- 
ually good account of the final maturity of a play: 
how it reached the players, how it was staged 
and got into print, and how it became a classic, 
Construction and classification of the dramas fol- 
low, and then there are given some good points 
on how to read a Shakespearean play. This is a 
valuable little book for libraries and surely one 
which every teacher of English will want to own. 
Illustrations are attractive and useful. 

John Milton, Englishman, by James Holly Han- 
ford. Crown Publishers, $3.75. America’s out- 
standing Milton scholar now shares his profound 
knowledge and keen appreciation of one of the 
great writers of all times. The approach is, for 
the most part, biographical; but it is, in large 
degree, a critical study as well of everything 
which Milton wrote. Special tribute must be paid 
to Mr. Hanford for his careful fusion of the two 
elements. He presents facts and interpretation 
side by side, and the reader emerges with a com- 
bination of facts and an added appreciation of 
the mind and power of the great John Milton. 
This appears destined to become the standard 
Milton work. And it should.. It is without peer 
and is readable and understandable, as many of 
the Milton critiques have not been. Interesting 
illustrations accompany the book. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Meal Planning and Table Service, by Beth B. 
McLean. Chas. A. Bennett Co., $3. Girls in 
home economics classes will find this a practics’ 
book to keep and use throughout the years. It 
covers the subject of its title thoroughly and 
clearly and contains many ideas of a practical 
nature. 

Public School Audiometry. Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, $3. This is a textbook and manual 
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for those who work in the field of hearing con- 
servation. It is thoroughly practical and based 
upon experience. Many references are listed. 
Since the field is receiving an unusual emphasis at 
this time, everyone concerned will receive from 
this book a great deal of beneficial information. 

About Growing Up. National Forum Inc., $1.50. 
Prepared by the guidance staff of National Forum 
Inc. this book on “guidance” for seventh-grade 
students is a delight to read. It represents the 
thinking and testing of many experts, deals with 
4 variety of problems, contains a long list of 
activities and reference material. 

Biology in Our Lives, by Hunter and Hunter. 
American Book Co. The abundance of pictures, 
a glossary, a detailed bibliography, and a diversi- 
fied list of suggested activities are special features 
of this text for senior high school. The approach 
is down to earth, and learning science from this 
book ought to be a pleasure. 

Wings to Adventure, by Russell, et al. Ginn, 
$1.84. This sixth reader is a worthy companion 
to others of the same series, It is sound from a 
teaching point of view, and the stories and 
illustrations make learning a pleasant task. 


Surprise Island, by Gertrude C. Warner. Scott, 
Foresman, $1.40. This story, designed for use 
as a supplementary reader, meets with the interest 
of middle-grade students, but the vocabulary is 
based upon the third grade (not labeled). The 
story is entertaining, the pictures are very attrac- 
tive, and the whole format is generally pleasing. 


Everyday General Mathematics, ‘by Betz, et al. 
Ginn, $2.40. This book is planned for the many 
high school pupils who have little interest in or 
need for the ordinary academic course in sequen- 
tial mathematics. -It grounds them thoroughly in 
arithmetic, informed geometry, and simple func- 
tional algebra. This lofty purpose seems to have 
been achieved in a manner that is practical and 
complete. 

High-School Journalism, by Spears and Lawshe. 
Macmillan. Here is a superior textbook that is 
up to the minute in content and manner of pre- 
sentation. It is a revised edition of a popular 
text destined to even greater popularity in the 
future. Illustrations and activities especially good. 


Latin for Americans, Books I and II, by Ullman 
and Henry. Macmillan. These are the most 
attractive Latin textbooks ever seen by this review- 
et. The attractive format and innumerable illus- 
trations should make the study of this “dead” 
language a living and dynamic experience. 

Plane Geometry, by Shute, et al. American 
Book Co. The authors of this new text have 


apparently made a success of their aims in pre- 
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senting the fundamental facts of the subject, pre- 
senting the facts in their simplest form, showing 
the application of these facts, and providing many 
short problems which can be solved readily. 
Examples are especially numerous, 

Yesterday in America, by Harold B. Clifford. 


American Book Co. Boys and girls of the early 
intermediate grades will be vastly entertained and 
informed by these stories—told in the first per- 
son—of America of long ago and some of the 
important people who lived then. George Wash- 
ington, Stephen Foster, Clara Barton, and Booker 
T. Washington are some of the characters intro- 
duced. In addition to the superior stories there 
are real biographical sketches, a group of summary 
questions on each story, and a host of colored 
illustrations. 

U.S.A., Measure of a Nation, by Carskardon and 
Modley. Macmillan. This “graphic presentation 
of America’s needs and resources” should be used 
widely as supplementary material in high school 
social studies classes. The graphs are a vivid 
way of presenting new material. 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 


Education for Maturity, by John Walker Powell. 
Hermitage Press, $3. The author is one who 
has experimented for a number of years with a 
new method of adult education, that of learning 
together in small groups by the discussion of 
important books. His experiences have given him 
a great many practical ideas and attitudes, and 
these are presented simply and with certainty. 
Surely anyone interested in the continuing process 
of education will find much of value in this “essay 
on adult group study.” 

Education Limited, by Gustav Mueller. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, $2.75. Though the 
author, a philosopher, author, and teacher, is a 
bit harsh in his criticism of the American educa- 
tional process, his book does present-some food 
for thought that needs a careful mental chewing 
before digestion can take place. He states that 
there has been in evidence too much commercial- 
ism and naturalism and that many of our univer- 
sity graduates are not educated at all. The read- 
ing is so slow it is almost laborious, but eventually 
one may come to call it rewarding. 

And Madly Teach, by Mortimer Smith. Henry 
Regnery Co., $2. All educators need to read this 
little book which is called a primer for parents; 
the author, a layman, wants to tell them what 
they ought to know about our public schools. He 
is not in favor of our so-called “progressive” edu- 
cation and attempts an explanation of why our 
teachers are what they are. This is one to pro- 
voke a lot of stimulating conversation. 
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Dr. Dickey Appointed Dean 


Dr. Frank G. Dickey, who since the death 
of Dr. William S. Taylor last August has 
served as acting dean of the University of 
Kentucky College of Education, has been 
appointed dean of the college by the Uni- 
versity’s Board of Trustees. The appoint- 
ment became effective January 1. 


The new education dean, only 32 years 
old, thus becomes one of the youngest 
college deans in the United States. 


In announcing the appointment, Dr. H. 
L. Donovan, president of the University, 
said that 36 educators from all parts of the 
country had been considered for the post. 
“In considering other individuals,” Dr. Don- 
ovan declared, “we necessarily compared 
them with a member of our own faculty 
now serving as acting dean. In each case 
we came to the conclusion that Dr. Dickey 
is superior to any of those under consider- 
ation.” 

Though born in Oklahoma, Dr. Dickey 
has lived in Kentucky most of his life. He 
attended the Lexington public schools and 
was graduated from Henry Clay High 
School in 1935. After receiving his bachelor 
of arts degree from Transylvania College 
in 1939, he entered the University of Ken- 
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tucky Graduate School and in 1942 was 
awarded the degree of master of arts. 


Though his work toward a doctorate de. 
gree was interrupted by two and one-half 
years Army service during World War II, 
the new dean completed the academic re- 
quirements in 1947 after his return from 
military duty and was awarded the doctor 
of education degree at the University’s 
1947 summer commencement. 

Dr. Dickey has taught in both the Fay- 
ette County and Lexington city school sys- 
tems, and has served as instructor, assistant 
professor, and associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky. For 
approximately one year before Dean Tay- 
lor’s death, Dr. Dickey had served as 
assistant to the veteran educator. 


Last July he was appointed chairman of 
the University of Kentucky Division of 
School Services, succeeding Dr. Charles R. 
Spain. He will continue in this position 
until a successor can be found. 


Dean Dickey is a member of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, National Ed- 
ucation Association, American Association 
of School Administrators, Association for 
Supervision of Curriculum Development, 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa 
Delta Pi professional education societies, 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, and Kappa Alpha social fraternity. He 
is also state chairman of the Secondary 
Commission of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Dr. Dickey comes from a family of 
teachers. His grandfather, Joseph Stone 
Dickey served as President of the Bowling 
Green Business University, and_ several 
other members of his family were public 
school teachers. His mother, Mrs. Katherine 
Bridges Dickey, has taught in the Lexing- 
ton Schools for twenty years. Dean and 
Mrs. Dickey, the former, Miss Betty Dry- 
mon of Lexington, have three children. 
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A Vaeation Interlude 


The picturesque West Virginia hills, de- 
lightful, springlike weather, and the fabu- 
lously beautiful Greenbrier Hotel provided 
a worthy setting for the Tenth Southeastern 
Regional Conference of Classroom Teach- 
ers, which was held at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, on December 28 
and 29, 1949. The meeting was attended 
by approximately three hundred teachers 
from the ten Southeastern. states compris- 
ing the regional group. Kentucky with 
twenty-six representatives had the third 
largest attendance. 


The theme of the conference was “Unity 
in Diversity, A Design for the Profession.” 
The program, arranged by Mrs. Jessie P. 
Fugett, Director of the Southeastern 
Region, was planned to show the applica- 
cation of this idea in the various phases 
of a teacher’s job. Highlighting the con- 
ference were: Rev. James W. Kennedy who 
opened the meeting with an address on 
the “Discovery and Implementation of 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Class- 
room”; Miss Hilda Maehling, executive 
secretary of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, N.E.A., who told of her expe- 
riences as N.E.A. representative to Unesco 
in Paris in December; Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, 
past president of National Classroom 
Teachers, who in an address entitled, 
“An Experiment in International Under- 
standing,” very effectively described her 
work as representative to the “World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession” in 
Bern, Switzerland, and five other countries; 
and Mr. Philip Warner, national president 
of Classroom Teachers, who as luncheon 
speaker on Friday, brought a challenging 
message to the profession. 


The most colorful and entertaining part 
of the conference was the banquet, which 
deserves special comment. Aside from the 
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GRACE ANDERSON 


Supervising teacher 
University High School 
Lexington, Kentucky 


beautiful, appropriate appointments in 
decorations, favors, and service, and the 
unexcelled Greenbrier cuisine, the program 
itself was excellent. Group singing in the 
lighter vein was conducted by Miss Mary 
Lou Snyder. Miss Mary Titus, legislative 
assistant, N.E.A., and main speaker of the 
evening, delivered a masterful address on 
the work and influence of Horace Mann, 
under the title of “The Power of an Idea.” 
She was followed by Miss Hilda Maehling, 
who explained the Donald Dushane Me- 
morial Fund and told something of her 
association with Dr. Dushane. The Green- 
brier County Classroom Teachers then 
presented an original pageant on the life 
and work of Donald Dushane. Kentuckians 
who remember Dr. Dushane will recall his 
work as chairman of the Defense Com- 
mission. 

Group meetings on Local Associations, 
Professional Problems, International Rela- 
tions, Evaluation of Teaching, Public-Pro- 
fessional Relations, the Victory Program, 
and Professional Growth occupied a large 
part of the conference time. Reports of 
these group discussions were made at the 
Thursday afternoon meeting, following the 
luncheon address by Mr. Wardner and the 
evaluation of the conference by Mr. Jack 
Lowe of South Carolina. 

But the conference was not all work. 
There was time for a beautiful Christmas 
party complete with Santa Claus, provided 
by the various county classroom teachers 
organizations, exploratory trips around the 
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hotel and grounds, group singing at the forters, or who failed to appreciate the 
meetings, “get-together” parties by the practical value of an artistic red wash cloth, 
state groups, and many pleasant informal but no one doubted the worth of the con. 
social contacts. The White Sulphur Springs ference. A deeper understanding of the 
teachers entertained the conference with a_ scope of the teacher's job engendered by 
delightful tea on Thursday afternoon. the inspirational talks and the friendly, 

There may have been conservatives co-operative spirit among those present, 
among us who questioned the validity of made the conference one long to be re- 
the hotel decorator’s art in making sleeping membered by those who were fortunate 
companions of pink blankets and red com-__ enough to attend. 


KENTUCKIANS WHO ATTENDED the Tenth Southeastern Regional Conference of Class- 
room Teachers: Front row (left to right) Miss Virginia Smith, Louisville; Miss Nell Davis, 
Stanford, Chairman C.K.E.A. Classroom Teachers; Mrs. Marguerite Preston, Ashland, Chair- 
man East Kentucky; Mr. Philip Wardner, Garden City, New York, President Department 
of Classroom Teachers of National Education Association; Miss Nanalyne Brown, Lexington, 
President Classroom Teachers of Kentucky Education Association; Mrs. Una Wycoff, Dan- 
ville, and Miss Emily Reeves, Danville, directors of state organization; Miss Bess Wright, 
Lexington, past president, Lexington-Fayette Classroom Teachers Association. ® Second 
row, Mrs. Joe Smart, Carlisle, secretary C.K.E.A. group; Robert F. Johnson, Louisville; Mrs. 
Walter I. Ecton, Winchester; Miss Mary Maguire, Lexington; Miss Rhoda Glass, Lexington, 
president Lexington-Fayette Classroom Teachers; Mrs. Alliene Layman, Jefferson County; 
Miss Margaret Rowbotham, Lexington. ® Third row, Miss Lillian Lehman, president Jefferson 
County; Mrs. Edna Bagian, president Louisville group; Miss Lahoma Maynard, McVeigh; 
Mrs. James W. Kennedy, Lexington; Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Lexington, Director of the con- 
ference. ® Fourth row, Ed Bagian and J. Carson Gary, Louisville; Miss Verda Lela White, 
White Mills, director of Fourth District Classroom Teachers; Dr. Kennedy. ® (Not present 
when the picture was made were Miss Lou Harris, Ashland, Miss Grace Anderson, Lexing- 
ton, and Miss Mary Farley, Henderson. 
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The films 
that took 20 


years’ experience 


YOUR VOICE 


Other New EBFilms 


Synthetic Fibers Gas for Home and Industry 
(112 reels) (12 reels) 


The Ears and Hearing ; Life of a Plant 


{0 iil a ke The Nurse rniend 
Cc —Mini d Smelti 
| Circus Day in Our Town ba ne (Color). si 


Every new EBFilm you will buy this year contains an ingredient essen- 
tial to good teaching films. 

That ingredient is experience—20 years of it. 

Every EBFilm is designed by educators in careful collaboration with 
unhurried specialists. Every EBFilm is created out of the priceless experience 
of 20 years of pioneering in the production of classroom motion pictures. 

More than 300 EBFilms are in constant use in America’s classrooms today 
making a lasting contribution to better learning. The EBFilms that will join 
them this year will make the world’s finest library of classroom motion pictures 
even bigger, even better. 

In today’s crowded classes, more and more teachers are insisting on 
time-tested EBFilms...to help them reach young minds faster, hold them 
longer, teach them better. Whether for rental or purchase, they know they can 
order any EBFilm with absolute confidence. 


The same experience that makes EBFilms great makes your EBF Representative a 
man well-fitted to help you with your audio-visual problems. Call him in often. 


Your EBFilms Representative: 


W. G. Kirtley, D. T. Davis Company 
528 South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
Wilmette, Illinois 
NEW YORK * LONDON * CHICAGO * BOSTON *« ATLANTA * DALLAS * PASADENA 
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Guidance in Small Schools 
[Continued from page 22] 


Role-playing, in which members of the 
group describe a concrete situation and 
then play the part of pupil and teacher, 
sometimes reversing roles and presenting 
different ways of handling the same situa- 
tion; 


Dramatizations of interviews as a basis 
for studying possible ways to improve con- 
ferences with pupils and parents—these 
sample interviews may be taken from such 
books as Educational Guidance: Its Princi- 
ples and Practice, or they may be verbatim 
reports of interviews held in one of the 
schools; 


Demonstrations of group discussions and 
committee work, conducted by gifted teach- 
ers; 


Films showing: (1) how teachers learn 
to understand and help students, (2) possi- 





IROQUOIS 
BOOKS 
ON APPROVED 
LIST FOR 
KENTUCKY: 


Beacon Lights of Literature Series 
Roads to Anywhere 
Toward Pleasant Shores 
True and Otherwise 
Tales and Trails 
Iroquois Geography Series 
Peoples of Other Lands 
World Geography 
Iroquois Science Series 
Science and You 
Living with Science 
Our Surroundings, 1948 copyright 
Iroquois New Standard General Mathematics 
Series 
Books One, Two, and Three 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Kentucky Representative: THOMAS A. PASSONS 
HOME OFFICE: a YORK 
ta 








New York Chicago At Dallas 





ble causes of observed behavior and paths 
to better adjustment, and (3) group work 
methods. 

Teachers enjoy meetings of this kind, 
and gain from them new knowledge and 
skill for their work with individuals and 
with groups. 


Discover Community Resources 

Even the most underprivileged com- 
munity has some resources for guidance, 
For example, one principal discovered a 
miner who had formerly played the violin, 
but no longer took any interest in music, 
He was withdrawing from people, becom- 
ing careless about his appearance. The 
principal persuaded him to help start an 
orchestra. This successful venture con- 
tributed greatly to the children and young 
people of the community, and to the miner’s 
own adjustment to life. Another member 
of a rural community was gifted in work- 
ing with adolescent boys. He was a “na- 
tural,” intuitively skillful in guidance. The 
young teacher referred her older “problem 
boys” to him. 

Former pupils have much to tell boys and 
girls who are still in school about the jobs 
they were able to get and the preparation 
they needed. Some workers in the com- 
munity are willing to provide on-the-job 
training in diversified occupations for pu- 
pils who need this kind of experience. 
One of the social or civic clubs is often 
interested in making a thorough survey of 
vocations in the region. Nearby colleges 
and universities, hospitals, and other agen- 
cies will supply consultation and _ other 
services to schools that know what they 
want. Community councils and advisory 
committees have been valuable resources 
to many schools. 


Better Guidance in Rural Schools 


The superintendent or principal with 
vision and a genuine respect for people and 


[Continued on page 34] 
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SHOULD YOU 


WHY ise'stecteco Duck WINDOW SHADES? 


THE ANSWER IS SIMPLE—because a cotton duck shade is economical, pleasing and rest- 
ful to the eyes, easy and inexpensive to maintain—will withstand hard use and abuse— 
LASTS LONGER—outwears any other shade cloth 5 to 1. 





We represent a Company which is the 
oldest in the field—the originator of 
the duck shade—the pioneer and 
leader of all major developments in 


We offer the most complete iine of 
public building shading available—19 
different standard styles. A shade for 
every problem or specification. 


public building shading. 


Prices that are lower than many—due 
to volume production and manufactur- 
ing efficiency. Quality higher than 
any—quality demanded by experience. 
Prompt delivery and service. 
TRADEMARK OF i ve 
Ty wera ge Septet te 


STYLE G TAN DUCK 
DOUBLE ROLLER SHADE 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 
116 W. MAIN, FRANKFORT, KY. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF STEELE’S SUN TRANSLUCENT SHADES, DARKENING SHADES, SHADE HARDWARE AND CORD, 
METAL ROLLERS AND SLATS, SCHOOL SPECIALTIES 














| 


| 
| 
1 
| 


WHERE 1S CUBBY BEAR?—adventures of 











ELEPHANT TALES—stories and photos of 
famous elephants $2.50 
MARY—charming story about a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch girl $1.50 
CLOWNS OF THE FOREST—stories and 
photos of Yellowstone bears $2.50 
RODRIGO AND ROSALITA—story about 
Latin-Americans $2.00 
RODEO—a picture-story book in beautiful 
color $2.00 


fp] Write today for your 

free Steck Books Cata- 

log describing all STECK 
Library Books 


baby bears $1.50 
BARNEY—life of a cub raised by people 
$1.50 

TOUGHEY—a teen-ager's vacation on a 
ranch in 1900 $2.50 
FRIEDA THROUGH THE BOOKSHELF—un- 
usual fantasy about books $1.32 
TEAMW ORK—a< collection of thrilling foot- 
ball stories $1.32 


eS TECK Comtany 


PUBLISHERS * AUSTIN, TEXAS 





March, 
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McGraw-Hill 
State-Adopted 
Textbooks for 





| Basal Adoptions 





Psychology for Living—Sorenson and 
Malm. 


Social Psychology, Grade 12. 


Mechanical Drawing, 5th Edition—French and 
Svensen. Mechanical Drawing, Grades 10-11. 


Illustrated Handbook of Simple Nursing—Mc- 
Cullough. Health and Home Nursing, Grades 9-12. 


Your High School Days—Detjen and Detjen. 
Guidance, Grades 7-8 (Junior High School). 





Multiple List Adoptions 





Our Industrial Age—Boodish. Problems of 


American Life, Grade 12. 


Economics for Our Times, 2nd Edition—Smith. 
Economics, Grade 12. 


Chemistry for Our Times—Weaver and Foster. 
Chemistry, Grade 11. 


How You Look and Dress—Carson. Clothing, 
Grades 9-12 (High School) Home Economics, 
Grade 8 (Junior High School) and Home Eco- 
nomics, Grade 8 (Elementary). 


Your Marriage and Family Living—Landis. 
Family and Social Relations, Grades 9-12. 


Child Growth and Development—Hurlock. Child 
Development, Grades 9-12. 


Woodworking Projects for Industrial Arts 
Students—Baysinger and Schaal. Woodworking, 
Grade 9 (High School) Grade 9 (Junior High 
School). 


R. E. BARBER 
Kentucky Representative 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





Guidance in Small Schools 
[Continued from page 32] 


faith in them will greatly improve the 
quality of counseling and group work in 
his schools. His job is the production of 
better people in better communities. His 
guidance program begins with the good 
work his teachers are already doing. With 
all groups working simultaneously—super- 
intendents, supervisors, principals, teachers, 
parents, and pupils—they move forward 
slowly but surely toward the main goal: 
helping every individual to develop his best 
potentialities for personal happiness and 
social usefulness. 


SOME HELPFUL READING REFERENCES 

Graves, Elizabeth K. “Films in Your Guidance 
Program,” Journal of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, XII (March, 1949), 128- 
137. 

“Group Discussion Methods Leading to Better 
Rural Living,” Journal of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, XI (January, 
1948), 55-88. 


“Leadership Training Through Group Experi- 


ences,” Educational Record, XXX (January, 
1949), 61-70. 


Morris, Glyn. “The Harlan County Youth Guid- 
ance Institute, The Seventh Session,” Ken- 
tucky School Journal, XXVII (February, 1949), 
18-22. 


“Planning with and for Youth in a Rural-In- 
dustrial Community,” The Nation’s Schools, 
XLIII (January, 1949), 41-48. 


Strang, Ruth. Educational Guidance: Its Prin- 
ciples and Practice. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. 268 pp. 


Warburton, Amber Arthur. “Counseling Needs 
of Rural Youth,” Employment Service Re- 
view, XV (May, 1948), 20-23. 


The University of Kentucky 
Is a Small City 

If all students and their wives and babies 
and all staff members and their families 
are counted, the University of Kentucky 
has a total population of about 12,000. 
Only eight Kentucky cities are larger. 
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THIS 
TEACHERS ARE NEEDED! TEACHER 


recommends our distinc-———_ 
tive group of Art mediums = 
for student and profession- 
Training and al use. For Art in Schools, 

in the Home or in your ; 


Start experience Steadily Club. 


now being 

at Se up to None compares to... x 
$2,450 cain te $5,000 | | PRANG Textile COLORS 
Agency. 


Ohio is upping its teacher pay. 








Schermerhorn Teachers D = ioe nage ch cen Ss. 


A enc Visit our art department. let our Art 
g y Director demonstrate their many 
uses. Consult her about School and 


1836 Euclid Avenue Workshop Programs. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Edward J. Falkenstein, Mgr. INCORPORATED 

r : y 117-125 S. Fourth St. Louisville WA 5161 
Serving the Profession since 1855 128 W. Short Lexington. Tel. 3372 
351 Fredrica St., Owensboro 























LAIDLAW BROTHERS PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE KENTUCKY MULTIPLE ELEMENTARY LIST 


HEALTH —THE ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 
READING —THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


LITERATURE-—EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE 


CIVICS—FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


HISTORIES —GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
OUR COUNTRY 
A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE UNITED STATES 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ENGLISH-—LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
ARITHMETIC-—LEARNING ARITHMETIC 
ART —ART FOR LIVING 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS “Sutizs" 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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HIRING OFFICIALS are NOW re- 
questing both elementary and high 
school teachers for next year— 
heavy demands in lower grades, 
Vocational Agriculture, Music, Art. 
Preference is for degrees and suc- 
cessful experience. 











For Registration Forms write to: 


NATIONAL PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 
801 State Life Building 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


No Registration Fee 


Licensed Employment Agency 








TEACHER'S “s, i 

GUIDEBOOKS ‘s, s DO BOOKS 
(Method) f (Application) 
LEARNING ¥¥% TO READ 
READING > | SLIT 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


For information about this child-centered 
inter-related curriculum plan — which is thor 
oughly adjusted to children’s needs and abil- 
ities at every level and in every area—write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


! Atlanta 3 ~ Dallo New York 10 ° Pasadena 2 ~ San Francisco 


hicago 


Kentucky Representative: 
J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Kentucky 


Mid-South Regional Gonference 
On Rural Life and Education 


“Improving Rural Living Through Educa. 
tion” was selected as the central theme for 
the Mid-South Conference on Rural Life 
and Education to be held in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, April 20-22, 1950. Arranged to give 
rural school leaders and lay people oppor- 
tunity to discuss and plan for improving 
the quality of community living, the con- 
ference program has been designed to 
attract county school superintendents, 
principals and teachers of country and town 
schools; school board and P.T.A. members; 
and church, agricultural, community health 
and civic groups. 

Sponsored by the N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education with the assistance of 
educational organizations in the Mid-South 
region, the conference has been organized 
with Dr. R. E. Tidwell, Dean of General 
Extension, University of Alabama, as chair- 
man. The other members of the regional 
planning committee are: Dr. Roy. W. 
Roberts, head of the Department of Voca- 
tional Teacher Education, University of 
Arkansas; Dr. D. T. Ferrell, head of the 
Department of Education, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College; L. J. Babin, 
superintendent of Ascension Parish Schools, 
Louisiana; J. A. Travis, assistant secretary, 
Mississippi Education Association; Dr. Nor- 
man Frost, professor of rural education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; and 
F. M. Jackson, Tom Green County Schools, 
Texas. 


Approximately 13,000 women are er 
gaged in scientific pursuits in the United 
States. One-fourth of all scientists employed 
in bacteriology are now women, and one- 
fifth of all those in other biological fields. 
Of all women scientists, 42 per cent or 
5,400 are chemists. There are approximate- 
ly 2,050 in mathematics, 1,000 in bacteriol- 
ogy, 950 in engineering, about 450 in 
physics, 60 in astronomy. 
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ce 


For more than 40 years, Kentucky 
teachers have found our service 
prompt, efficient and dependable. 
It is with pleasure that we announce 
the opening of offices in Newport, 
Kentucky, Suite 608, Finance Build- 
ing. We feel that the change will 
greatly facilitate the service that it* 
has been our privilege to offer 
throughout the years. Write us or 
call AX 7637. 


Ohio Valley Teachers’ 
Agency 


608 Finance Building 
Newport, Kentucky 











GEOMETRY TEACHERS ... 


You will like the new state basal 
adoption in plane geometry— 


MODERN-SCHCOL GEOMETRY: 
New Edition 
by Schorling-Clark-Smith 


This new revision of a highly popular text 
reflects the suggestions of many _teacher- 
users, as well as the recent National Council 
recommendations . . . For instance, a strong 
introductory “orientation” gives all pupils a 
foundation of understanding . . . At your 
service are a Teacher’s Manual, Answers, 
and Key. 

NOTE: Just off the press, Bishop-Irwin 
“Instructional Tests in Plane Geometry: 
Revised Edition” is a very effective, time- 
saving supplement to any text to assure step- 
by-step mastery throughout the course. It 
provides 45 unit tests—more than 1,000 
items—for frequent and cumulative check- 
up May we submit it? 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 
Kentucky representative 














GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 12 to August 18, 1950 


First Term: June 12 to July 14 


Second Term: July 14 to August 18 


For Bulletin and other information write: Director of Admissions, 
George Peabody, College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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Writing 
A Book 
> 


Exposition Press 
251 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 10 


WRITE DEPT. 
KS-3 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!- Private! 1 
need _ amount from to $300— 

but and mall this 2d for complete details of conSdential J 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-si d 

ivate. board, merchants,friends not ] 
cag Cann ay ay Andy vate m4 i 
during summer vacationif 7 slaty stent Faldeteis A 
mailed in plainenvelope. Cut out mail this ad today! I 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. F-13(K 

210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 8, 1OWA 
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e 
ctmevicare “44” FOLDING CHAIR 
© Graceful design 4 
@ Easy-folding, quiet 
@ No hazards 
@ Formed plywood seat PR / 
@ Baked-enamel metal parts Soe / 
© Replaceable rubber feet va 
and back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 


@ Comfortable, compact = 

@ Strong, durable A_f 
| 

American “47"—Seat V, 

imitation leather. 


Write Department 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

















WASHINGTON STATE 
needs many more good teachers. 


For complete information drop a card today to 


Washington Teachers Agency 
3141 Arcade Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 








Pulaski Countywide Library 
[Continued from page 25] 


shown by the community and the contri- 
butions which are making it possible for 
us to increase greatly our collection. 


As we have worked on developing the 
Countywide Library certain needs have 
become evident. We have no suitable place 
to-house the books. As the collection grows 
this becomes an increasingly pressing prob- 
lem. Ordering and preparing the books for 
circulation as well as administering the 
collection have become jobs too big to be 
continued effectively without clerical as- 
sistance. At least, a part-time person is 
needed to assume this responsibility and 
to assist in promoting better use of the 
library through arrangement of displays, 
publicity of new titles through book lists 
distributed to schools throughout the 
county, and suggestions of suitable books 
to teachers. Obviously, such a person needs 
to know the books in the collection and 
the curricular and recreational needs of 
Pulaski County children. 


We know that we cannot achieve all of 
these desired improvements immediately, 
but we are convinced that the project is a 
worth-while one and through continued co- 
operative efforts we shall strive to attain 
these goals. 


Superintendent Warren T. White, Dallas, 
Texas, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators 
He takes office March 15, 1950. 








VACATION POSITIONS 


Interested in travel—good income this summer? HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN has a 
limited number of openings for teachers to participate in its annual vacation tours, June, July, 
August. Trips scheduled through finest recreation areas. Also excellent opportunities for 
employment in your own community. For complete information write to— 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
87 East Long Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The records of the Life Insurance companies show that more school men and 
former school men are engaged in the sale of Life Insurance than in any other 
profession or business. Throughout the country, thousands of school men hold 
part-time contracts for the sale of Life Insurance and thereby augment their 
incomes in a substantial way. 








The Kentucky Home Mutual Life Insurance Company offers to the school men 
of Kentucky a most liberal part-time agency contract, together with a training 
course and supervisory assistance. 


The Company now has a number of school men members of its agency organi- 
zation, who are making excellent sales records. 


Get ready to make some extra money when your vacation comes. 
For further information, write or call at our Louisville Home Office for an 
interview. 


KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 
ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN, President 

















A COMPLETE SCHOOL SERVICE 


*Planning 


Complete Departmental Layouts A Specialty 


(at no cost or obligation to you) 


*Stock for Immediate Delivery 
School Desk 
Chair Desk 
Teachers Desk 
Office Desk 
Tables 
Library Chairs 
Primary Chairs 
Folding Chairs 
Filing Cabinets 
Storage Cabinets 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


311 West Main St. 
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WEST VIRGINIA TEACHER 
TOURS INVITE YOU 


WEST COAST TOUR 


Most popular of ALL American Tours. Southern 
route — Denver, Santa Fe, Grand Canyon; 
Mexico. Full length Pacific Coast, 3 Pacific cruises. 
Return through Salt Lake City, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Minneapolis, Chicago. 40 days— 
6 hours credit—$340.00. 


NEW ENGLAND—CANADIAN TOUR 


EXPERIENCE THRILLING foreign travel in this 
French Canadian land. Four centuries of history 
in evidence as you enjoy recreational travel and 
sightseeing. Includes famous cruise up St. Lawrence 
River. Visit points of interest in ALL New Eng- 
land, and Middle-Atlantic States. 16-21 days— 
2-3 hours credit—$150.00-$175.00. 


*First class hotels: No over-night riding 
*Select Greyhound coaches for travel, sightseeing 
®Experienced conductors’ services 


*Credit for renewal if you want it 
®RECOMMENDED? Ask ANYONE who has taken 


one or more of these tours. 


Send name and address for free information to— 


Mrs. Daisy C. Dorsey, Manager 
504 Elizabeth Ave. 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 


Specializing in Teacher Tours since 1938 








New Fine Arts Building 

One of the finest university art centers 
in the nation was officially opened Febru. 
ary 22 with the formal dedication of the 
University of Kentucky’s new Fine Arts 
Building. 

Modernistic and completely functional, 
the new three-story structure houses the 
Departments of Art and Music, the campus 
theater, and the speech and drama divi- 
sions of the Department of English. Begun 
in 1947 and completed just a few weeks 
ago, the building was erected at a cost of 
$1,376,000. 

Fulfilling as it does the long-time plans 
of University authorities for an outstanding 
art center, the new structure was dedicated 
on the 85th anniversary of the University’s 
founding and marks not only another mile- 
stone in U.K.’s physical growth but also 
another on the institution’s mounting list 
of cultural contributions to the people of 
Kentucky. 








KENTUCKY STATE ADOPTED TEXTS 


THE SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES—Revised, 1949 Editions 


Elementary Science: 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN 
THROUGH THE YEAR... 


‘ 


WINTER COMES AND GOES 


General Science: 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


Teachers’ Manuals—Workbooks at each grade level 
Film strips in color—Free science bulletin 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES—Revised Editions 


Reading and Literature: 
THE EMERALD BOOK 


PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures....Grade 


*4th 


Edition—1950 
Teachers’ Manuals—Workbooks 


THE SEASONS PASS 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS....Grade 6 


Grade 7 
Grade 8 


*PROSE AND POETRY 
for Enjoyment Grade 9 

*PROSE AND POETRY 
for Appreciation Grade 10 

*PROSE AND POETRY of America. 

*PROSE AND POETRY of England...Grade 12 





Che £. W. Singer Company, Juc. Syracuse, NV. 


Represented by R. M. PRINCE, Mayfield, Kentucky 
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COMPTONS ” 195 


kisser and better than ever 
Completely Refolioed 
360 Fages added 


To keep in step with modern times—to 
meet the ever-increasing school and library 
reference needs— genuine continuous re- 
vision adds 360 more pages to the 1950 
Compton's. This is in addition to a 348-page 
expansion in 1949—the equivalent of 
almost two large Compton volumes in the 
past two years. No increase: in price. The 
greateSt encyclopedia value ever offered. 























Color page 
from new 
Farm Life 
article 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
1950 REVISION 


2366 pages of new and revised material 
(not including 888 pages of the completely 
reset and expanded index) ... 332,700 words 
of newly written text...557 new or exten- 
sively revised articles ... 1083 new pictures, 
maps, and graphs...360 pages added. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY © 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


For information, prices and terms on the 1950 Compton’s, write to: 


A. M. TRESSEL, Dist. Mgr. 
35 E. Tulane Road, Columbus 2, Ohio 


JESSE L. LAIR, State Repr. 
425 Military St., Georgetown, Kentucky 











IMPORTANT 
KEA 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


FROM 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE COLLEGE 


Western’s KEA Headquarters will be located in the main lobby of 
the Brown Hotel. Western is asking all alumni, former students 
and friends to pass along the information that WESTERN’S KEA 
HEADQUARTERS WILL BE AT THE BROWN HOTEL. 


College representatives will be in attendance at Western’s headquarters 
throughout the KEA session. Western alumni, students, and friends are 
invited to make the Western headquarters their headquarters during KEA. 


Western’s annual KEA Breakfast will be held in the Crystal Ball 
Room of the Brown Hotel Friday morning April 14 at 8 o’clock. 


Make Your Plans Now 
To Attend Summer School At Western 
June 6 to July 29 
Academic and professional courses offered in 20 different departments 


For Complete Information, Write 


PAUL L. GARRETT, President 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
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 “Buvez Coca-Cola” or 


wee 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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means pause and be refreshed in Casablanca 


In storied Casablanca, young and old make the 
Coca-Cola cooler a friendly gathering place where 
a man can pause and go his way refreshed. In 
Morocco as in America, the quality of Coca-Cola 
has built the popularity of Coca-Cola . . . has made 
Coke part of the community to help people work 
refreshed and play refreshed. 

















KR. LK. A. and N. £. A. Honor Roll-March, 1950 


*Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid at press time. 


Counties Superintendent 


Charles Paynter 
E Brown 
Miss Lovey Raburn 

William G. Conkwright 

Roy Logan 

TC RS Seon J. C. Lawson 
LS eed em pate tee J. W. Marsee 
* GRAYSON Oran P. Lawler 
~ |. eee G. C. Burkhead 
Mrs. Daisie Carter 

Dentis McDaniel 

H. W. Wilkey 
James C. Bright 

Holland Rose 

METCALFE.. Thomas Butler 
*McLEAN 43 O. W. Wallace 
W. L. Trapp 
James W. Colvin 




















In his Economic Report for 1950 Pres- 
ident Truman urged Congress to provide 
federal aid to elementary and secondary 


Independent Districts Superintendent 
* CARROLLTON Talton K. Stone 
DayTON Olin Davis 
FERGUSON.........- Jette t reece C. H. Richardson 
PRS MIMRMIRUEAGS: 20 ---.- ....-ans0sns-nenescezconee W. B. Owen 
AMA Nee 322s. a cesn ss caneed Foyster A. Sharpe 
* LEITCHFIELD 
Pop) IS: a a a an eS A. G. Crume 
° PADUCAH Mark Scully 
PeeenOnne Ue 8 ee L. W. Allen 
ny o1e Ta 5 Fy le ae eae eet P. H. Hopkins 
SOUTHGATE Samuel E. King 


schools, limited aid to support higher edu- 
cation for capable students, and aid to 
medical education. 





qualified for your vacancies. 





TEACHERS Meet ADMINISTRATORS 
At K.E.A. Meeting 


WE ARRANGE THE INTERVIEW 


TEACHERS—If you are looking for a position, or if you are interested in a better position, 
we will arrange for you to meet the proper school administrator. 


ADMINISTRATORS—If you need teachers, we will arrange for you to meet the teachers 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSIONS 


Write now for free information 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
Box 34 
Danville, Kentucky 
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Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here’s 
something you might think about: 

We have railroads to carry freight — 
all sorts of freight in any quantity, for 
anybody, to any part of the country, in 
any season of the year. 

These railroads are built for heavy- 
duty hauling — more so than ever after 
the four billion dollars they have spent 
for improvement since the end of the war. 

And the more freight railroads are 
called upon to carry, the more efficiently 


and economically they can do the job — 
and at the same time your public high- 
ways will be less expensive to maintain, 
and safer and more convenient to use. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
Henry CHAMBERS, Paducah, 
President April 14 1950 


Fayette Fretps, Phelps, . 

First Vice-President -April 14, 1950 
Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville, 

Second Vice-President April 14, 1950 
Apron Doran, Wingo June 80, 1951 
Car.os Oakey, Morganfield. June 80, 1950 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown. 








Term Expires 


James T. ALTON, Vine Grove June 80, 1953 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 

1207 Larue Ave., Louisville 18..June 80, 1953 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan J 80, 195] 
RussELL Brioces, Fort Thomas , 
Mrs. Lorrie McBrayer, Morehead..Tune 80, 1950 
M. C. Napier, Hazard. June 30, 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris June 30, 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington April 14, 











ExeEcuTIvE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Dmecror OF Frietp SERvIcE, Miss Nona BurRESS 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Rubie E. Smith, Murray 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Virgil Waggener, Dixon 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Mitchell Davis, Glasgow 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
Président—E. D. Brown, Hardinsburg ¥ 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—T. T. Knight, Okolona 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, 
Louisville 8 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—George Yates, Versailles 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine * 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Curtis Davis, Sandy Hook 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Audrey Maupin, Albany 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—W. T. McGraw, Williamstown 
Sesretary—James A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Robert Campbell, Manchester 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Jack Early, Hindman 
Secretary—-M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—Fred Burns, Owensboro 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lottie Suiter, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Mrs. Suda Butler, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville 
Secretary—R. E. Stevenson, Russellville 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Mrs. Mary E. Barnhill, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Lyman Hailey, du Pont Manual Training 
H. S., Louisville 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Virgil Warren, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Dr. Alberta Server, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Gladys Milburn, Louisville Girls High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wood, Anchorage 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—William F. Russell, Paris 
Secretary—Lucy Cracraft, Frankfort 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Herschel Roberts, Ft. Knox High School 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, 120 W. Lee Street, Louisville 

Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Dord Fitz, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Griffin, 223 South Hubbard Lane, 

Louisville 7 

Vocational Education, Department of 
President—James L. Patton, Paintsville 
Secretary—Mrs. Fannie W. Porter, Frankfort 
Agricultural Education 
President—Harold Binkley, Lafayette 

Secretary—G. L. Creech, Stanford 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—J. D. Anderson, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lola Mae Beale, Western Trade 
School, Bowling Green 
Guidance Section 
President—Glenn G. Underwood, K-5, Greentree Manor, 
Louisville 6 
Secretary—Lucille L. Bond, 1416 South Third Street, 
Louisville 8 
Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Willie Moss, Department of 
Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Miss Hazel Hill, Prestonsburg 
Trades and Industries 
President—Charles V. Youmans, Western Trade 
School, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Luther Safriet, Vocational School, Harlan 


[See page 48] 
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Stationers x Engravers x Jewelers 


Boucsvlde 2, Hy. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


TEACHING FIRE PREVENTION 


The Governor of our state has established The Kentucky Fire Safety Commission. Curbing our 
nation’s losses due to fire is the direct responsibility of all communities and individual citizens. 

















... while Ashland Oil operates in numer- 
ous states, Kentucky is one of the states in 
which it carries on all four major phases 
of the petroleum industry . . . crude oil 
production, refining, transportation and 
marketing. 


Always fill up at the pump 
that says “Ashland Flying 
Octanes”’ gasoline. 


ASHLAND OIL 
ASHLAND KENTUCKY 
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& REFINING COMPANY 





INVEST IN 
KENTUCKY 


, 





Mr. Superintendent : 


We specialize in high-grade School - 
Building Revenue Bonds. We pio- 
neered the issuance of this type of 
security and our years of experience 
will be helpful to you in planning the 
financing of new schools. 


THE BANKERS BOND Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


‘Long Distance 238 
Local JAckson 0226 


Telephones: { 





























DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K. E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Higher Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—J. L. Cobb, Newport 
Secretary—Harry M. Sparks, Murray 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Dr. Ralph Woods, Murray 
Secretary—Louis Smith, Berea 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—W. E. Blackburn, Murray 
Secretary—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, 
Ft. Thomas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—J. C. Brashear, Campbellsville College, 
Campbellsville 





Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. R. A. Loring, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Lewis W. Cochran, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Frank Dickey, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, 
Lexington 27 


Secretary—Conrad Richardson, 410 Shelby Street, 
Frankfort 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED .GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference o 
President—Mrs. Minnie R. tag Shelbyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, 712 Benson Avenue, 
Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Mr. Celic Prezioso, Holmes High School, 


costranes 
Secretary—Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette School, Lexington 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Venable 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Dr. R. L. Tuthill, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, ’U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association of 
President—Ben V. Flora, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Tom Ellis, Covington 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 
Industrial Arts 
President—William H. 
Louisville 
Secretary—George T. Lilly, Murray State College, 
Murray 


Slack, Shawnee High School, 


Library Group Conference 
President—Evalyn Willey, Manual High School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen S. Koch, Halleck Hall, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Chester Travelstead, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Leonard C. Brecher, 845 S. Ninth St., 
Louisville 
Secretary—Annie Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 
Psychological “ae comey 
President—Dr. F. A. Pattie, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Ky. Houses of Reform, 
Greendale 


School Board Members Association 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—No report 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
President—James Sublett, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruby Hart, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 
January 1, 1952 


Jane 80, 


Boswell B. Hodgkin, Frankfort. 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
George Robi , Grayson 
ay tg Caywood, "Independence. 
. J. Moore, Eastern Ky. State 
College, Richmon . 





une 30, 
une 80, 








Term Expires 

ow H. McGuire, Grayson , 1950 

Ww. Jetton, Pad une 30, 1952 
Dr. PE mes Meece, University of aaa 

ne 30, 1950 


Lexington 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Louisville. aed wren 80, 1951 
Henry Chambers, Paducah, President pril 14, 1950 








COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
Joe C. Howard, Chairman, Manual High School, 
Louisville une 30, eo] 
Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow une 30, 1952 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson une 30; 1950 
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Term Expires 
June 30, 1949 


April 14, 1950 


H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Henry Chambers, President, Paducah 
(ex officio) 
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Wo exestess 

eee eet pew 

S earrewe 
RENO EDT apme aden 


WLstek weetey eertoes 
bm ec0s ence oun ceneaee enee 


Most annuitants claim that the greatest 
single factor towards enjoyment of their 
leisure is freedom from money worries. 
The certainty of an income removes the 
greatest barrier of a!l to a carefree 

_ HARLOW retirement. Why not assure your own 
td, aha! dead todd echaaae happy retirement the Sun Life way to- 
Oklahoma City ~—Chattanooga day? 


R. S. ELDER Branch Manager 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
1402 Heyburn Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


























TA-NON-KA MiMeEO BOND 


performs perfectly on mimeograph machines—that is the absolute guarantee behind 


the watermark. 


Clarity of copy, excellent opacity, freedom from lint, exact trimming and constant 


uniformity contribute to making Ta-Non-Ka the outstanding No. 1 mimeo bond. 


Sold in Kentucky by 


Standard Office Supply Company 


A Division of 


Che Standard Printing Co. 


of Louisville 
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VACATI 


ON ¢ 


OS ae. * 
* ee 


PLAN TO GET THERE 
WITH MONEY TO SPARE! 


| 


f 





+ Take along your cam- 
era and record the 
Y=: scenic beauty ond 
points of historic interest. 
Your snapshots along Conti- 
nental Trailways will make 
ideal lesson-illustrations next 
foll. 


— Keep a diary of your 
C4] trip. Record interesting 
first-hand facts about 


people and places. Remember, 

on Continental Trailways you 
are traveling down America’s 
Main Street! 


J IT'S EASY... WITH 
CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS 


Solve your Vacation budget problems. Let Continental 
Trailways low-cost fares save you dollars for vacation 
fun. There’s nothing more discouraging than to. find 
you’ve spent so much for transportation that you have to 


skimp on wardrobe and good times at your destination. 
You avoid that problem when you go by Continental 


Trailways...and you travel at “scenery level”! 





f 
: 
£ Dallas, Texas. 


Tour Department, 
Continental Trailways, 
315 Continental Ave., 


Please send me your free illustrated tour book- 


lets. | am interested in going to 

















and plan to leave about. 








re 
o 








Street and Number. 





o 
2 
2 
2 
a 
° 
2 
s 
o 
: 


City 
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Announcing Our Appointment as Distributors State of Ken- 
tucky for the Brush “Soundmirror” Magnetic Tape Recorder 


NOW ... the world’s finest EDUCATIONAL RECORDER 





Only the “Soundmirror” offers 
all these advantages We Feature 


Superior tone quality and fidelity—Lifelike fidelity S OUN DM I RRO if 


. . . ° . “Tradc Mark Rexisterec 
in voice recordings—rich depth of tone in music. The enemies 


frequency response is as uniform as the finest radio 
receivers—speed variations, known to the engineers as 
“wow” or “flutter” are so small as to meet professional 
recording standards. There is no scratchy background 
or needle noise to mar the reproduction. 


Travel 
Model 





Economy—!n addition to the reasonable first price of the 
“SOUNDMIRROR” itself, the economy of the “Magic Rib- 
bon” recording tape is important to the school budget. 
“Magic Ribbon” can be saved and replayed indefinitely 
without deterioration but when no longer required, con be 
used to make a new recording without additional cost. 


The Professional Tape 
Recorder Amateurs 
find easy to use 
“Acousticel’’* non-directional microphone — Pro- 
vides a fidelity and sensitivity usually offered only in profes- 
sional types. Convenient new exclusive case is adaptable 

to hand, table-top, or mike-stand use. 


Just plug the Soundmirro: 
into any A.C. electrical out- 
let and start recording. Then 
with the flip of a switch play 
back. Saves hours of time 
for school teachers, music 
teachers, vocal and drama 


Simplified operation—No other recorder is so easy to 
operate. No complicated threading. Simply drop the 
“Magic Ribbon” in a slot in the mechanism. Simple control, 
single lever provides for play, record, rewind, or fast for- 


coaches, clergymen, salesmen 


Let us give you a demon 
stration of how it can help 
you in your work. No 


ward functions. 





NATIONAL 


obligation, of course 











School Supply & Film Service 
422-424 W. Breckinridge — JA. 6501 
LOUISVILLE 3, KY. 


Sales & Service 











NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
422-424 W. Breckinridge 
Louisville 3, Ky. — JAckson 6501 
Please send me information on the following: 
(1) Soundmirror 
[] Free Demonstration of Soundmirror 
Senoek 
Ld 
re ee Fe, 


Ol: Lee eae ee 














A. J. Chichest 
College Box 


Berea, Ky. 


Memo: 


To Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators 








THE U. K. COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
PRESENTS A SUMMER PROGRAM 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF KENTUCKY 


The opportunities to be provided in the Summer Session of 1950 
are many and varied. Full offerings in regular courses are planned 
for those working toward the Bachelor's degree, the Master of 
Arts in Education degree, and the Doctoral degrees. In addition, 
short term courses and campus workshop experiences have been 
scheduled. Conferences for many groups have also been planned. 


Make your plans now to attend the 1950 Summer Session at the 
University of Kentucky. 


Short-Term Courses for 1950 Summer Session 





June 19-July 15 Workshop in Curriculum Improvement 4 semester hours 
June 19-July 1 Audio-Visual Instruction 3 semester hours 


June 19-July 15 Guidance and Counseling in Today’s 
Schools 83 semester hours 


July 3-July 15 Reading Conference 8 semester hours 
July 3-August 4 Business Education Workshop 5 semester hours 


July 17-July 29 Organization of Audio-Visual Aids Pro- 
grams 83 semester hours 


July 17-August 12 Guidance and Counseling in Today’s 
Schools 3 semester hours 


July 31-August 12 Workshop for Supervisors of Student 
Teaching 3 semester hours 


In addition to the above short courses, there will be others offered in the 
special fields of agricultural education, home economics education, distributive 
education, and industrial education. 








Summer Session Opens June 19, 1950 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















